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sg New Dealers 


One of the funniest things that the 
Roosevelt administration ever did was 
to reach the insane conclusion that if 
there were brains available and for hire 
they could not be used to better ad- 
. vantage than in the 
service of their 
country. That did 
elicit shrieks of de- 
risive laughter. 
The country was 
not prepared for 
any such silly pro- 
posal. The first syn- 
onym of “brains” is 
“college professor,” 
but who in the 
world would ever think of asking a 
college professor to formulate a sane 
opinion about the more serious affairs 
of government? It is notorious that 
college professors usually sit in their 
bathtubs with their hats on, or go to 
bed without taking off their shoes. 

Washington was once full of New 
Dealers, although never as many as 
some people pretended to believe. The 
joke about the New Dealer was that 
he didn’t believe in kicking the under- 
dog any harder than was necessary. 
He thought that children should be 
fed, at least enough to get by on, and 
covered with clothing, and sheltered. 

He believed in the dollar, but he also 
believed that there was something else 
to life. He didn’t want to snatch the 
good things of life away from anyone, 
but he didn’t see any harm in putting 
teeth in the good old Fourth of July 
doctrine of “equality of opportunity” 
so that the fellow who was willing to 
work for what he wanted might have 
a chance. After all, it is the human 
hand that guides the machine and the 
pick that creates the wealth, and the 
more hands that are usefully employed 
the more the goods that are produced 
and the better our national economy. 

Harold L. Ickes. 
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APTER MUSSOLINI 


by Luigi Phritonine 

















Chairman, Italian-American Labor Council 





USSOLINI has met the igno- 
minious end which he deserved 
and which we of the labor movement 
have always forecast for him and his 
shameful regime. 

Instead of relating the career of 
this betrayer of the Italian labor 
movement, for it is already a matter 
of popular knowledge how this pio- 
neer of communistic extremism went 
for money and power into the camp of 
the exploiters, I prefer to remember: 

>In all the resolutions I introduced 
or supported at the American Federa- 
tion of Labor conventions, and in all 
my anti-Fascist activities, which date 
from March, 1919, when the first 
fascio was formed in Milan, I stressed 
that Fascism would spread to other 
countries and would ultimately plunge 
| the peoples of the world into a new 
| and greater war. 
| Together with other anti-Fascists 
| I have tirelessly indicated that the 
| Italian people would refuse to fight 
| for Mussolini’s regime and that the 
' Sawdust Caesar and his accomplices 
would be trapped and destroyed in the 
same hell—the war—in which they 
Sought to engulf humanity. 

Mussolini’s end is a fact of para- 
| Mount importance. But the end of 
"Fascism would be only an illusion, 
| and Italy would merely pass from one 
dictatorial racket to another, if the 
forces which created and supported 
' Mussolini’s regime are not eradicated 
from Italy. 
| It would be a historical mistake to 
of that the king forced Mussolini 
out. 

Mussolini fell on account of two 

great factors: 

>The smashing victories of the 
United Nations on the war fronts of 
| Africa and Italy. 
| >The strikes, the mutinies and the 
_ &reat peace demonstrations which the 
' democratic labor underground has 
| been able to plan, organize and lead 
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inside Italy. If the home front had 
not weakened and crumbled, Musso- 
lini would have been in a position to 
continue in power. The underground 
opposition, of which we have been in- 
formed regularly and directly, is led 
by the most acute minds of Italian 
labor. It organized the fight against 
Mussolini’s war in March, 1941. Its 
first important move was an Anti- 
War Week conducted inside Italy 
from April 1 to April 7, 1941. Later 
the labor underground initiated its 
famous civil disobedience campaign. 
At the beginning of last fall it inau- 
gurated a new phase of civil dis- 
obedience, calling for strikes, mutinies 
and peace demonstrations. We have 
helped with financial contributions 
and radio broadcasts. 


THE FALL of Mussolini and his re- 
gime has created a political situation 
whose handling will affect not only 
Italy but the whole world. 

Should the United Nations try a 
neo-Darlanist experiment in Italy, the 
military war may be won a few days 
sooner, but the political war will be 


lost for democracy to the advantage 


of some kind of new totalitarianism. 

The men who helped Mussolini grab 
and keep power—king, princes, Fas- 
cist generals, anti-labor big indus- 
trialists and landowners—are doomed 
like their protege. The United Na- 
tions could not save them even if they 
wanted to. The only consequence of 
such an attempt would be that the 
Italian people would feel deserted in 
their fight for political and economic 
freedom, and they would become easy 
prey of a well-planned, well-financed 
and well-directed Communist propa- 
ganda. 

For the sake of American and world 
democracy, we should be vitally inter- 
ested in favoring those Italian politi- 
cal and economic forces which can 
destroy the roots of Fascism in Italy 





and repulse and nullify all Communist 
efforts at a new dictatorial experi- 
ment. 

These forces are: 

> The Italian General Confederation 
of Labor, whose underground groups 
are coming into the open and are des- 
tined to increase tremendously. 

> The Italian Socialist Party, which 
stands for freedom and is the keeper 
of Matteotti’s heritage of democracy 
and labor civilization. 

>The Catholic pro-labor forces 
which in the past formed the Popular 
Party of Don Luigi Sturzo, and which 
are bound to be reorganized with a 
program of democracy and social re- 
form. 

>The Partito d’Azione, which is 
composed of democrats and liberals, 
and which members of the former 
Italian Republican Party and of the 
underground “Justice and Liberty” 
movement have lately joined. 

The leadership of underground Ital- 
ian labor has requested our Depart- 
ment of State that representatives of 
this movement, which was a great 
factor in the crumbling of the home 
front under Mussolini’s trembling 
feet, be allowed to take over Fascist 
unions in Allied-occupied Italian ter- 
ritory, and that free labor publica- 
tions be at once authorized there. 

This request should be promptly 
granted. 

The fall of Mussolini and Fascism 
foreshadow the fall of Hitler and 
Nazism. 

Our soldiers have done their duty. 

The freedom- and peace-loving 
Italian people have done their duty. 

Let us not fail in our duty by giving 
the democratic forces of Italy a chance 
to make the land of Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi and Matteotti as free as our be- 
loved America. 

Thus the fall of Mussolini will have 
a true and lasting meaning. 
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4 Plea for Planning 


N° ONE can predict with certainty 
the situation that will exist in the 
United States immediately after the 
war. We know, however, that every 
war in which we have participated has 
been followed by one or two depres- 
sions of varying intensity, with many 
millions of people out of work, with 
wages going down for those fortunate 
enough to have jobs, and with the 
courts congested with bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. Millions have lost their 
homes and their life’s savings in these 
depressions, and have seen their best- 
laid plans for a serene old age, made 
over many years, turn to ashes. 

The aftermath of the First World 
War does not afford an adequate guide 
as to what to expect this time. In that 
war we had about four million men in 
the armed forces. In this war we shall 
apparently have under arms more than 
twice as many. To a great extent 
our soldiers twenty-five years ago were 
In this war, 


equipped by our allies. 
it is the other way around; we are 
equipping not only our own men but, 
to a considerable extent, the fighters 


of the other United Nations. About 
a fourth of our national income was 
devoted to war in 1917-18. In this war 
about half of our total income is going 
for war. In 1917-18 very few manu- 
facturing plants were converted to the 
exclusive production of war materials, 
and then only for a few months, and 
life on the home front went on about as 
usual. Today conversion has been 
pressed to an extreme limit, and the 
life of everyone has been profoundly 
affected. 

There are some who say that there 
is no reason for concern about the 
aftermath of this war. This time, they 
think, private business will be able to 
reabsorb immediately into peactime ac- 
tivity some eleven million returning 
fighters, plus all those now working on 
tanks, bombers, ships and other materi- 
als of war. This despite the fact that 
our economy in peacetime never has 
been able to absorb into private indus- 
try more than four million new work- 
ers in one year. 

Of the millions employed in the war 
industries, some are older persons who 
may be expected to retire once the 
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By PHILIP B. FLEMING 


Federal Works Administrator 


critical need for their services has 
passed. Some women now working in 
factories probably will return to their 
homes. Some families that have moved 
to the cities from rural areas may re- 
turn again to take up their lives in 
small towns or on the farms. 

Making all proper allowances for 
such movements, it still seems probable 
that when the war contracts dry up, 
many millions will have to start look- 
ing for new jobs. 

After the last war the government 
canceled, almost overnight, about seven 
billion dollars’ worth of outstanding 
contracts. When the present conflict 
ends from fifty to seventy billion dol- 
lars’ worth of contracts may be out- 
standing. Their instant cancellation 
would be a very serious shock to our 
economy, as is recognized by the War 
Department which, I understand, is 
working on a plan to ease the transition 
back to peace, 


Continuance of War Work 


It has been suggested that this time 
it would be wise to permit at least some 
of the war industries to continue work 
on their government contracts for some 
months after the war. This would be 
especially advantageous with reference 
to goods which can be diverted to civil- 
jan uses, and would afford a “tapering 
off” period while manufacturers are 
converting back to the production of 
consumer goods. 

But whatever may be done with re- 
spect to the war contracts, it seems to 
me there is very likely to be a period 
of great hardship to labor during the 
months, or even years, while industry 
is reconverting. The reconversion 
process is a slow one. It presents a 
problem which cannot be solved as sim- 
ply as taking out the war-goods-pro- 
ducing equipment and putting the old 
machines back into place. Many of the 
old machines have rusted away or been 
broken up for scrap. In a great many 
instances new machines will have to be 
built. Technological advances made 
during the war would make this de- 
sirable, in any event. 

It is true, of course, that many mil- 
lions of workers will come out of the 


war with considerable savings in the 
form of war bonds. These bonds will 
represent a large accumulation of mass 
buying power which, presumably, will 
be translated into a demand for con- 
sumer goods—for automobiles, electric 
refrigerators, radios, washing machines, 
Immediately after the war, however, 
there will be few of such things to buy 
for the simple reason that they are not 
being produced during the war. They 
will not again be available until the 
factories have been reconverted, nor 
will the factories be able to employ a 
great deal of labor until the reconver- 
sion has been completed. 

In the intervening months it is prob- 
able that many workers will have used 
up their war bond savings in paying 
the rent and merely keeping alive, so 
that they will be unable to buy more 
durable goods when it at last becomes 
possible to produce and get them into 
the stores. 

In the depression of the Thirties we 
turned to public works construction in 
an effort to close the gap, at least par- 
tially, between employment in private 
business and unemployment. I think 
it very probable that we will—and 
should—do so again. Construction of 
waterworks, sewer systems, schools, 
hospitals, housing, federal, state and 
municipal buildings and institutions 1s 
extremely valuable in providing jobs 
because of the large numbers of men 
of varying skills employed at the sites, 
as well as of the even larger numbers 
who find employment in allied indus- 
tries in the production and transporta- 
tion of the materials needed. 

The Public Works Administration 


was created in 1933 and given three} 
and a third billion dollars with which 


to plan a large-scale public works pro- 
gram, in cooperation with state and 


local governments, on which people’ 


were to be put to work quickly. Serv 
ing as executive officer and deputy ad 
ministrator of PWA from 1933 to 
1935, I was very close to that opera 


tion and in a position to appraise the 

strength and weakness of its program? 
Many people evidently think that if 

Congress, the state legislatures, ona 


commissioners and city councils 


only appropriate enough money for” 
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needed public works, the whole prob- 
lem will be solved. We had plenty of 
money in PWA, yet a year and a half 
went by before it was possible to give 
employment at construction sites to as 
many as 100,000 men. Construction 
has to be planned in advance. Needed 
land must be obtained. Often legisla- 
tive authority must be secured from 
the city council or the state legislature 
tefore work can be projected. Engi- 
neering surveys must be made. Work- 
ing drawings must be prepared by 
architects and engineers. Specifica- 
tions must be written. Finally, con- 
struction bids must be solicited by ad- 
yertising and then canvassed. Ali these 
steps must be taken before a single con- 
struction worker can be given a job. 

In PWA we immediately invited the 
states, counties and cities to submit 
applications for pri jects. Presently 
the applications began to come in. But 
for the most part, they were merely 
descriptions of what was wanted, or 
only generalized ideas. Sites had not 
been obtained. Legislative authority 
had not been secured. No financial 
arrangements had been made to per- 
mit the participating communities to 


contribute their share of the cost as 
sponsors. So we had to go back to the 
communities and explain that their ap- 
plications were inadequate. In some 
instances it was necessary for us to 
prepare enabling legislation to be intro- 
duced in state legislatures. And we 
also had to have definite, concrete plans. 
Obviously, we could not start to build 
until we knew exactly what was in- 
tended—until we knew how long, how 
wide, how high arid where. 

In the months that elapsed before 
the sponsoring communities could make 
their plan preparations, millions still 
walked the streets looking for jobs. 
Finally, the President reallocated 
$400,000,000 of PWA money to a new 
agency, the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, which was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of improvising projects— 
any kind of projects—that would put 
people to work quickly. Out of CWA 
grew WPA. Both served an admirable 
purpose and sustained millions of fam- 
ilies, but, of course, hastily improvised 
projects are likely to be expensive and 
they do not always prove to be of per- 
manent value. Nevertheless, most of 
the criticism leveled at CWA and 


WPA was wholly unwarranted. They 
served their major purpose of keeping 
millions of our citizens fed, clothed and 
decently housed in their time of need. 
In any event, they were the inevitable 
result of our failure as a nation to plan 
in time of prosperity for a coming time 
of adversity. The enemies of WPA 
would be in a better position to criticize 
if they could show that they themselves 
had done some planning. But they also 
were asleep at the switch back in the 
lush days of the late Twenties. And 
since they had no program of their 
own, they had little license to denounce 
the only alternative that was possible 
in 1933. 

Although the dangers inherent in the 
immediate postwar period seem so ob- 
vious to all thoughtful Americans, it 
must be recorded with regret that we 
are not much further along in our prep- 
arations to surmount them than we 
were in 1933. Of our forty-eight states 
and our thousands of towns and cities, 
only a hundred or so have yet under- 
taken any kind of realistic planning for 
the postwar period. The Public Roads 
Administration of the Federal Works 
Agency, in cooperation with state high- 


After the war, as during the late depression, we shall have to depend upon public works to employ many 
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Is this what will confront our soldiers after they have won the war? 


way departments, is making the neces- 
sary engineering surveys and drawing 
up plans for needed highway construc- 
tion. Its plans are being advanced to 
the point where the contractor can take 
over and put men to work on the day 
of the armistice. States and cities and 
counties, however, for the most part, 
are holding back. I think they are 
waiting for Congress to declare its 
postwar policy. They want to know 
whether, and to what extent, the fed- 
eral government will assist in financing 
plan preparation, as well as actual con- 
struction. This is understandable. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
House to permit the Federal Works 
Agency to assist communities in plan 
preparation, but without waiting for 
the outcome of this or any other meas- 
ure, there is much that communities 
can do for themselves. At relatively 
small cost they can now put the archi- 
tects and engineers to work at design- 
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ing the public works which they will 
need, and take steps to acquire any sites 
that may be necessary. Activities of 
this kind do not consume critical ma- 
terials or conflict in any way with the 
war effort. 

If it turns out that the optimists are 
right in predicting that we shall have a 
great boom immediately after the war, 
those plans can be put back in the 
cupboard until there is a greater need 
for them. They should be considered 
in the light of insurance—insurance of 
continuing prosperity. 

Here is where labor can help. If I 
were chairman of a central labor coun- 
cil or president of a local union, I would 
get a little committee together and go 
down and see the mayor. I would ask 
him just what plans he is making to 
put men to work immediately after the 
war. 

If he should talk in only vague 
terms about fixing up the waterworks 


or building a new high school, I would 
ask to see the blueprints. I would ag 
to see the deed to the land that will he 
needed. If he couldn’t show me these. 
I would know that he hasn’t really got 
a plan, no matter how interestingly he 
might deal in generalities. 

Then I would take my committee 
around to call on the county commis. 
sioners and ask the same questions, 
Next I would go up to the state capital 
and have a talk along similar lines with 
the governor and the state planning 
commission. 

Most local and state officials are well- 
meaning. They see the importance of 
planning quite as much as the rest of 
us do. But too often they are afraid 
they will be criticized if they spend the 
relatively small sums of public money 
needed for plan preparation. If they 
could be assured that they would have 
the support of important groups among 
the citizens, such as organized labor 
and organized employers, I am sure 
they would be much less reluctant 
to act. 

Some of my readers may feel that 
all this is of importance only to the 
building and construction trades. Ac- 
tually, it is of vital importance to all 
labor, organized or unorganized, re- 
gardless of the crafts in which it is 
employed. For our history shows that 
whenever we have had a high level of 
activity in construction we also have 
had a high level of general prosperity. 
Men and women engaged in any kind 
of manufacturing, or in the wholesal- 
ing, retailing and service trades, pros- 
per in proportion as the great majority 
of workers also prosper. 

If we fail to plan now for something 
like full employment after the war, | 
think that in the next emergency we 
will be forced to turn again to made- 
work projects at bare subsistence 
wages, which I am sure labor does 
not want. 

Recently Stuart Chase, economist 
and publicist, related a short-wave 
radio conversation which he had had 
with Sir Henry Banbury, head of an 
important planning group in England. 
Mr. Chase pointed out that in the 
United States some of us working away 
on postwar planning are often met by 
the objection, “Why waste your time 
on that? Let’s win the war first.” 
Mr. Chase asked, “How do you answer 
that in Britain?” 

“Well,” said Sir Henry, “we answer 
that very emphatically along this line: 
Last time we promised the returning 
soldiers a home fit for heroes to live in, 
and they never got it. They are going 
to get it this time. They have fire in 
their eyes. We regard our postwar 
planning here in Britain as important 
as making tanks.” 
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HOW BRITALY DOES IT 


By LOUIS WALINSKY and EDWARD SARD 


ITH THE outbreak of war in 

September, 1939, the British price 
level rose rapidly. In the first four 
weeks of war the cost of living in- 
creased 6.5 per cent. By July, 1940, 
food costs had risen 22.6 per cent, 
and the cost of living 20.6 per cent. 
Rationing and price control programs 
were immediately introduced, together 
with a heavy tax program. But con- 
trols were only partial, and black mar- 
kets everywhere became a serious prob- 
lem. The nation was aroused. Labor 
and consumer groups demanded action. 
Action was what they got. The food 
index reached a peak of 126.3 in De- 
cember, 1940. It has never been so 
high since! Food costs were forced 
down more than ten points on the offi- 
cial index to 116.1 by June, 1942. The 
latest available figure is 120.4 for April, 
1943. Similarly the cost of living in- 
dex is lower today than it was in June, 
1940. 

The black market, a serious menace 
in 1940 and 1941, has been reduced 
to negligible proportions. Major viola- 
tions have become a rarity, and minor 
violations have been steadily reduced, 
until today they, too, are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Every major 
black market has been eliminated from 
the economy. How was this truly re- 
markable accomplishment achieved? 

The answer is to be found in the in- 
telligent, realistic and well-rounded 
program formulated by the British 
to meet the problem, and the deter- 
mination with which they have car- 
ried it through. It is our purpose now 
to examine that program. 

Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the British program is the complete 
control assumed by the government 
over the supply of virtually every scarce 
necessity at some stage of the produc- 
tive or distributive process. 

The Ministry of Food and the Min- 
istry of Supply are responsible for the 
control of all foods and all raw mate- 
rials, respectively. These agencies were 
at the very outset granted the legal 
power to buy and sell. They have used 
this power to obtain actual ownership 
of the supply of most commodities, 
even if the government does not take 
physical possession. This technique of 
ownership is the chief means used by 
the government to prevent the flow of 
goods into illegal channels. It is the 
greatest single weapon for preventing 
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the development of black markets. 
When combined with the trading loss 
(or profit), it enables the government 
to set the price for those who handle 
or consume the product after it has 
left the government’s possession. This 
is, in effect, a technique for using 
subsidies without the bookkeeping re- 
quired when making payments to indi- 
vidual concerns. 

The point at which the Ministry of 
Food (or Supply) parts with the own- 
ership of each commodity depends on 
the nature of the commodity—the ob- 
ject being to assure its equitable dis- 
tribution at a reasonable price. In most 
cases, the government buys from the 
producer, or primary distributor, and 
sells to the wholesaler. It controls the 
wholesaler and the retailer through li- 
censing, maximum price orders and 
rationing. But since the government 
has sold to the distributor at a price 
which enables him to cover costs and 
make a reasonable profit, the “squeeze” 
has been eliminated, and an important 
impetus to the black market has been 
removed. 


Buys All Livestock for Slaughter 


The British have developed certain 
interesting techniques in conjunction 
with the buying and selling operation. 
In some cases, the Ministry retains 
ownership of the commodity and pays 
the manufacturer for his processing. 
Examples of this are oilseed crushing, 
oil refining and the manufacture of 


margarine and compound lard. In the 


case of meats, another technique is used. 
The Ministry of Food is the sole legal 
purchaser of all livestock for slaughter. 
It acquires the animals at 600 assembly 
points, and has taken over the manage- 
ment of all slaughterhouses. The proc- 
essed meat is turned over to eight 
wholesale meat supply associations, 
membership in which is open to all 
prewar wholesalers. These are paid at 
the rate of £2.16 (about $8.60) per 
ton. In return, they take over all the 
expenses of distribution, except trans- 
port, which is paid for by the Ministry 
directly. But in each case the tech- 
nique used is adapted to the particular 
commodity and problem involved. 
The second major weapon in the 
British arsenal for price control is the 
subsidy. This is, of course, a payment 
—direct or indirect—made to produc- 
ers or distributors to help them cover 


costs without raising prices to the con- 
sumer. But the British use subsidies 
in a most flexible manner, to accom- 
plish a variety of purposes. 

Subsidies are used not only to com- 
bat rising living costs. They are also 
employed to offset increased transpor- 
tation costs; to insure proper geo- 
graphical distribution of supplies ; to en- 
courage necessary production by high- 
cost producers, especially farmers; to 
relieve the “squeeze” on business men, 
where it exists; to raise the living 
standards of needy low-income groups 
by lowering the price of health-build- 
ing foods like milk; and for such mis- 
cellaneous purposes as improving nu- 
tritional standards, eliminating black 
markets and promoting economy in the 
use of scarce materials. 

The chief method used is that of 
the trading loss. The Ministries of 
Food and Supply buy at the market 
or by negotiation (in the case of im- 
ports this problem is simplified), and 
sell at whatever price is deemed desira- 
ble. 

Selling to the wholesaler, the gov- 
ernment at the same time fixes the 
price at which the goods may be’ sold 
by the retailer. In most cases a mar- 
gin of 33 1/3 per cent is permitted to 
cover wholesale and retail costs. This 
is the technique which is employed in 
the case of most foodstuffs. 

Other techniques involve the use of 
direct payments, the granting of re- 
bates and, in some cases, imposing on 
the industry involved the burden of 
the subsidy by means of a pooling or 
“cost-equalization” scheme. In the lat- 
ter case, the low-cost, efficient produc- 
ers subsidize the higher-cost companies 
whose output is required by the nation. 

The entire program, as recently as 
last March, was being carried on at a 
current cost of £180 million ($720 
million) yearly. This figure is today 
probably $800 million. This has been 
the major factor in keeping the cost 
of living stable and in making it pos- 
sible for Britain’s workers to eat ade- 
quately without demanding wage in- 
creases. 

An indispensable adjunct of supply 
and price control in Britain has been 
the standardization and grade labeling 
of consumer goods. Since March it has 
been illegal for a licensed canner to sell 
canned meats except to or as directed 
by the Ministry of Food. These prod- 
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ucts must be manufactured according 
to standard specifications, and in speci- 
fied quantities. The canner’s name 
and address, or his brand name, may 
no longer be indicated on the can or 
label. The cans bear a code number 
authorized by the Ministry. 

Similarly, 80 per cent of all clothing 
manufactured is now standardized un- 
der the description “utility clothing.” 
Styles and grades are simplified and 
prescribed by the government, and the 
use of brand names is 


trolling the flow of food supplies. Sales 
of most foodstuffs from one sector to 
another are rigidly limited. This prac- 
tice has aided in the elimination of 
cross hauls, in withholding foods in 
excess of legitimate needs from flow- 
ing to areas of the greatest money de- 
mand, and in maintaining government 

control of distribution channels. 
Another characteristic of the British 
program has been the determined way 
in which loopholes in the price control 
and rationing programs 





strictly prohibited. This 
practice has conserved 
scarce materials and la- 
bor, and prevented con- 
cealed price increases 
through quality deterior- 
ation. 

Hand in hand with full 
control of supply and the , 
subsidy program goes a 
strict control of the proc- { ¢ 
ess of distribution. This wo 
control is achieved in two } 
ways—through a licens- 
ing of all wholesalers and 
retailers ; and, in the case 
of some rationed food items, the regis- 
tration of consumers. 

The licensing of wholesalers and re- 
tailers is not a perfunctory gesture. 
The law does not merely declare, as 
does ours, that the distributor is li- 
censed. All concerned must actually fill 
out a license form which is filed with 
the government. This enables the gov- 
ernment to control the flow of food- 
stuffs'and detect immediately any un- 
licensed trader. Coupled with the Na- 
tional Identity Register, it enables the 
government to place its finger immedi- 
ately upon any violator, and if neces- 
sary, to revoke his license to do busi- 
ness. This power to revoke has been 
unhesitatingly and vigorously applied. 

Early in 1940 the government re- 
quired the registration of all consumers 
with particular butchers or grocers for 
the purchase of basic rationed foods. 
Since a consumer can purchase these 
foods in only one store, this step has 
gone a long way toward eliminating 
traffic in ration coupons, illegal use of 
loose coupons and other petty viola- 
tions of rationing restrictions which 
contribute toward black markets. In 
addition, this system removes from the 
retailer the incentive to black market. 
Since his stock is replaced on the basis 
of the number of customers registered 
with him, rather than on the number 
of ration stamps he has collected, he 
can’t gain by traffic in such coupons. 

This control of distribution through 
the licensing power is linked with a 
sector scheme of distribution. The 
country is divided into nine sectors, or 
geographical regions, with appropriate 
subdivisions, for the purpose of con- 
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have been sought out and 
eliminated. In each case 
the British have worked 
out a remedy suited to 
the problem at hand. Two 
examples of this have 
been the restaurant and 
the gasoline black mar- 
kets. 

For a long time restau- 
rants and catering estab- 
lishments (hotels, cafes, 
tea shops, inns, canteens, 
etc.) constituted an im- 
portant outlet for black 
market operators. Com- 
mercial eating establishments catering 
to middle and upper income groups 
could afford to pay black market prices 
and still do an extremely profitable 
business by virtue of the high prices 
they were able to charge their patrons. 
The cure consisted in (1) licensing 
such establishments, (2) limiting the 
amount of food they could serve to an 
amount equivalent to that allotted to 
the consumer under the rationing pro- 
gram, (3) imposing maximum prices 
for meals and defining, at the same 
time, the nature of the meal to be 
served at that price (maximum prices 
vary with the type of establishment), 
(4) limiting the hours of service, and 
(5) rationing the amounts of food ob- 
tainable by the restaurant. 

The maximum price which may now 
be charged by any restaurant is five 
shillings ($1), exclusive of beveragés 
other than water and of service charges, 
where these are permitted. Charges for 
extra services are also limited and 
must be prominently displayed. Maxi- 
mum prices for beverages taken with 
the meal are also fixed. And finally, 
an overall total cost of 16 shillings six 
pence ($3.30) was set for a meal and 
entertainment, exclusive of beverages. 
These measures licked the problem. 

The key to the effective rationing 
of gasoline, on the other hand, is the 
rigid control of mileage. Every truck 
has a fixed route, designated by the 
British equivalent to ODT. Farmers 
are not permitted to truck at will, but 
must pool their trucks. One farmer 
brings the produce of neighboring far- 
mers to market. Taxis are restricted 





to a specified zone and can make but a 
limited number of trips. They report 
to official checkers. The result of these 
measures is genuine control of mileage 
and elimination of the black market in 
gasoline. 

All these regulations and controls 
are backed up in Britain by a realistic 
policy of enforcement. The penalties 
are severe, ranging from small fines 
and/or brief jail sentences for petty 
offenders to very heavy fines and a 
maximum jail sentence of fourteen 
years for serious offenses. All viola- 
tions of price control and rationing are 
considered felonies, and consumers as 
well as business men are considered 
guilty in the eyes of the law. 

The British, having learned that the 
chief motive for black market opera- 
tions is the desire to make profit, have 
taken the profit out of such operations 
by making all fines greater than the 
maximum possible profit which could 
be made in such traffic. The British, 
as do we, assess triple damages; but 
they make the fine three times the 
value of the total sale, rather than 
three times the amount of the over- 
charge. In many cases offending firms 
have been forced into bankruptcy by 
the imposition of fines of such severity 
by British courts. This has served as 
a very effective deterrent to potential 
black marketeers. 

Their proportionately larger enforce- 
ment staff (in food, six times greater 
than ours per capita) is not hampered, 
as is ours, by the inability to make 
sample purchases when checking com- 
pliance. In fact, they possess the addi- 
tional power to search the premises of 
suspected black marketeers. Much has 
been made of the fact that the British 
maintain a legal staff of but ten lawyers, 
as compared with a total of 2,700 em- 
ployed by OPA. But the British gov- 
ernment hires private lawyers to plead 
its cases in court, and they prosecuted 
30,000 cases in 1942. 

One of the pillars of British price 
control policy has been the simple, na- 
tionwide price ceiling, reinforced all 
the way down the line from the pro- 
ducer through the wholesaler and re- 
tailer to the consumer. This ceiling 
price applies throughout the nation as 
a whole, independent of the type of 
store engaged in the selling or other 
considerations, and makes it easy for 
the consumer and the business man to 
know at all times what the maximum 
legal price is. 

Our price structure, by contrast, is 
a fantastically complicated one. The 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
of March, 1942, froze not only prices 
but injustices as well. This has been 
complicated by special amendments ; by 
nationwide ceilings on some items, such 
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as soap ; by regional, or zone price ceil- 
ings, on meats ; by the new community 
rice ceilings on most groceries; by 
specific and varied mark-up allowances 
anted wholesalers and retailers on 
many commodities ; and by food price 
differentials which vary with the cate- 
gory into which a store falls. Under 
such circumstances even the well-inten- 
tioned must all too often find it difficult 
to observe legal price ceilings at all 
times. ? 

This is not to suggest that the sim- 
ple, nationwide price ceiling does not 
bring with it problems of its own. In 
Britain these problems, such as dif- 
ferences in transportation costs, are 
taken care of by means of transport 
subsidies. Where different categories 
of business have sizable cost differen- 
tials, this problem is solved by invok- 
ing the “cost-equalization” scheme. 

The British have not hesitated to in- 
yoke rationing wherever shortages were 
indicated. They have regarded ration- 
ing as a sign of strength, not weakness. 
By inaugurating rationing before short- 
ages became acute they helped to pre- 
vent the development of a black market 
in those commodities. They have 
learned also certain essential “dos” 
and “don'ts” about rationing. For ex- 
ample, the public is not given warning 
that a specific product is to be rationed. 
More important, the British make sure 
when they ration a product that the 
supply will always be adequate to re- 
deem the coupons issued to consumers. 
Stamps which cannot be redeemed (as 
has been the case with meat and gaso- 
line stamps here) do much to bring 
rationing into disrepute. “Better not to 
ration at all than to ration badly” has 
been a guiding principle of British 
policy. . 

The British program has been im- 
measurably aided by bold, honest pub- 
licity. The people have been told, 
bluntly, why the government is doing 
what it is; that black marketing is a 
crime; and that “your neighbor will 
despise you if you get more than your 
share.” 

Said Lord Woolton, the British Food 
Minister, in answer to a request for a 
statement on how England solved the 
black market problem : 

“There was a black market in this 
country two years ago. It was an ag- 
gravation which caused me some con- 
cern, so I put it to the public; I had 
to ask for their cooperation. I told 
them there would be no black market 
if there were no black sheep among the 
customers. I warned the dishonest, un- 
patriotic trader that I would tolerate 
no dirty finger in the people’s food and, 
having put the case to the people and 
explained it, we laid down the rules 
with which we were going to fight it. 
** * Thus dishonest tradesmen saw 
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that we meant business; they saw that 

“unless they played the game it would 
mean their business (italics ours). And 
that is the policy of my Ministry—to 
talk a language people understand.” 

Is it because of such straightforward- 
ness that Lord Woolton is one of the 
most popular men in the country? 

Finally, the British program is 
backed up by a tax and savings pro- 
gram, both voluntary and compulsory, 
designed to take excess purchasing 
power out of circulation. Together with 
tighter control on the supply side of 
the price equation, Britain combines a 
healthier demand situation as well. 
Her fiscal measures pay half her cur- 
rent expenditures, as against the third 
raised by our own tax and voluntary 
savings programs. Without approving 
in any way the details of her program, 
the important fact for our purpose is 
that she has gone further than have we 
toward eliminating her inflationary 
gap. Without this step any price con- 
trol and rationing program is doomed 
to failure. 

To summarize: The success of the 
British program has been achieved 
through government control of supply; 
the strategic use of subsidies, especially 
through the medium of the trading loss ; 
the additional control of distribution 
through licensing, consumer registra- 
tion and the sector scheme of distribu- 
tion; the introduction of standardiza- 
tion and grade labeling ; the elimination 
of loopholes; the simple nationwide 
price ceilings; the vigorous enforce- 
ment policy ; the intelligent administra- 
tion of rationing, and the elimination 
of the inflationary gap through heavy 
taxes and savings. This program has 
stabilized living costs, wiped out black 
markets, minimized labor unrest and 
made for a more effective war econ- 
omy. Can this program do the job for 
us as well? 

There are certain differences between 
the British situation and our own which 
must be taken into account before this 
question can be satisfactorily answered. 

First, the United Kingdom is a much 
smaller, more compact territory. It is 
therefore easier to police supplies and 


prices. Her population, but one-third: 
the size of ours, is similarly less of a 
problem. Secondly, the British gov- 
ernment is more highly centralized than 
is ours. In this country overlapping 
federal, state and local governments 
complicate the problem of controls. 
Thirdly, Britain imports approximately 
one-third of her food supplies, a good 
deal of it under Lend-Lease. This 
makes it easy for the Ministry of Food 
to obtain initial control of those sup- 
plies. These are geographic, political 
and economic differences. Perhaps to 
them should be added two other con- 
siderations, one sociological, the other 
psychological. The British, it is said, 
are a more law-abiding people than we, 
and they have not had our Prohibition 
experience to condition them to mock 
and evade the law. And, finally, it 
must be acknowledged that the core of 
the British program was enacted after 
Dunkirk. We have experienced no 
such national disaster which made de- 
feat imminent. 

Do these differences invalidate the 
British experience for us? Obviously, 
our larger size and population and our 
overlapping governments complicate 
the problem. If these make the prob- 
lem more difficult of solution, it would 
seem that we shall have to work so 
much the harder at it. The role of 
Lend-Lease and other imports is sig- 
nificant in the British economy, true. 
But they have succeeded equally well 
in controlling the supply and price of 
their domestic products. The British 
may be more law-abiding. But till 
they developed a logical program for 
price control and rationing they, too, 
were faced with a rapidly developing 
inflation and a vast black market. Evi- 
dently these are not decisive differences. 

There remains Dunkirk—perhaps 
the decisive difference. It may be that 
we shall not work out a satisfactory 
program of price and rationing control, 
and elimination of black markets. But 
this will not be because we cannot; 
rather it will be because we as a nation 
will have lacked the imagination, the 
guts and the sense of urgency to cast 
aside meanly enticing considerations 
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of business-as-usual, and tear into the 
problem, let the profits fly where they 
may. This Dunkirk did for the British. 
This an alert, informed, sincere and 
imaginative America could still do for 
itself. 

It does not follow that we need to 
emulate the British program slavishly 
in order to achieve comparable results. 
Our supply situation is at present 
scarcely so tight that we need to go as 
far as has Britain in the way of con- 
trols. On the other hand, our excess 
purchasing power is greater and our 
supply situation is becoming tighter 
every day. Civilian food supply, in 
1943, may fall as much as 30 per cent 
below 1942 levels. Inventories of man- 
ufactured goods for civilian use are 
declining rapidly. Production of these 
goods has already tapered off sharply. 
And the relatively g: eater disparity of 
purchasing power as between different 
classes in our population creates a 
greater disposition to black market than 
is the case in Britain. 


A Program for Our Country 

The following measures may not all 
be necessary now; the situation a few 
months hence may make them seem 
miid indeed. If we are to win the 
Battle of Inflation we must: 

> Explain the grave danger of the 
situation to our people, and the pur- 
pose of the measures adopted and about 
to be adopted to meet it. 

> Enact the necessary fiscal measures 
to close the inflationary gap—such as 
a genuine excess profits tax and a 
spendings tax which place the main 
burden on those best able to afford it. 

> Establish complete government 
control of distribution, using the tech- 
nique of government purchase and sale 
wherever necessary. 

> Establish a simplified, nationwide 
price ceiling structure understandable 
and enforceable by all, beginning at the 
producer level and extending all the 
way through the manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer to the final consumer. 

> Standardize, simplify and grade 
basic consumer necessities to guard 
against quality deterioration, and to 
guarantee the most effective use of our 
productive resources. 

> Ration intelligently all scarce ne- 
cessities. 

> Where supplies are very short, 
register consumers with a given store. 

> Control rigorously all commercial 
eating places. 

> License wholesalers and retailers. 

> Expand OPA’s enforcement staff, 
give it adequate powers and invoke 
penalties appropriate to the seriousness 
of the offense. 

> Appropriate sufficient funds to 
finance an extensive subsidy program 
which will guarantee adequate produc- 
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tion, eliminate the squeeze on distrib- 
utors and permit low-income groups to 
maintain health and efficiency standards 
without upsetting the apple cart with 
wage demands. 

The chief cost of the proposed pro- 
gram lies in its subsidy feature. Much 
depends on the extent to which we wish 
to roll back food and other living costs, 
and the degree of distributor squeeze 
which still exists. 

Five hundred million dollars will roll 
back the cost of living by one per cent. 
A six per cent rollback to the levels of 
last fall would cost about $3 billion. 
This rollback must be achieved if the 
government is to make good its pledge 
to the working people of America to 
stabilize the cost of living, at the same 
time that it stabilized wage levels last 
September. 

Or, once again, we may reckon in 
terms of the British experience. Their 
current program is costing $800 million 
yearly (£200 million). But the British 
pound has a domestic purchasing power 
equal to $8 rather than to $4 which is 
the rate of exchange. We should 
therefore have to double $800 million, 
and then multiply by three to account 
for our three times greater population. 
The cost thus calculated, together with 
the cost of operation, would come to 
about $5 billion—just about five per 
cent of our war budget for the com- 
ing year. 

This figure should be regarded as a 
maximum one, if only because a much 
smaller percentage of our population 
need the kind of assistance which sub- 
sidies would afford them. The A. F. 
of L., the C.I.O. and the President have 
asked for a $2 billion subsidy program 
here. By our reckoning this sum could 
not do the job. 

There has been as yet no publicly 
voiced opinion in this country for so 
far-reaching and comprehensive a pro- 
gram. The President is determined to 
press for a limited subsidy program. 
In this he has the support of organized 
labor, which has temporarily saved the 
life of OPA. Against the program are 
aligned inflationary farm and industrial 
elements, professional Roosevelt-haters, 
politicians scheming for political over- 
turn in 1944 and know-nothings. 

Insincerity is obvious in most of 
those who oppose subsidies. They are 
precisely the interests who have, in the 
past, demanded, received and benefited 
from government subsidies in the form 
of land grants, tariff protection, tax 
rebates and exemptions, farm benefit 
payments and the like. What they op- 
pose is not the fact of government sub- 
sidies, but the fact that subsidies should 
be used to benefit consumers rather 
than themselves. They do not oppose 
the already extensive subsidy program 
being carried on by the Commodity 





Credit Corporation, so long as these 
support” or maintain present prices 
and involve payments to growers and 
producers for their benefit. Congress 
has not opposed, for instance, the “sup- 
port price” subsidy to peanut growers, 
Objections are voiced only against sub. 
sidies to roll back consumer prices, or 
to prevent further price increases, 
Nor are the enemies of subsidies 
eager to mention those subsidy pro- 
grams which weaken their case. For 
example, the price of copper has been 
stabilized at 12 cents per pound by 
means of a subsidy program, at a cost 
of $10 million. But since the govern. 
ment buys most domestically mined 
copper, and since copper, unsubsidized, 
would cost 17 cents a pound, the goy- 
ernment has saved a cool $280 million 
(net $270 million) by its expenditure, 
Any subsidy program which enables 
the government to buy for less than it 
would otherwise have to pay would 
lower, not increase, the cost of the war! 
But the ultimate reason for the in- 
flationary drive goes beyond the pres- 
sure groups most obviously concerned, 
Inflation now would take, in higher 
prices and profits, every available dollar 
in the worker’s pay envelope. It would 
leave him nothing for individual sav- 
ings and postwar security. It would 
hand over to industry the billions nec- 
essary to finance the war. Industry, 
rather than the masses, would be the 
chief creditor of government in the 
postwar period. This, then, is the fun- 
damental issue behind the fight over 
price control. It holds the key to two 
terrifically important war problems: 
Who shall pay for the war? and Who 
shall own America after the war? Is 
it any wonder that the inflationary 
drive has demonstrated such strength? 


Fighting Leadership Needed 


If the opposition to the President's 
relatively mild program is so strong, 
what hope is there for a comprehensive, 
hard-hitting program such as we have 
proposed? Barring a political miracle, 
the chances are small indeed. Every 
indication points to a further weaken- 
ing of price control and a rapidly ex- 
panding black market. But it does not 
need to be so. The President can, if 
he will, take the issue to the people 
and “slug it out.” But there is not 
much time. 

Will the President give to the home 
front the fighting leadership it so des- 
perately requires? If he does, at 
aroused public opinion and organized 
action may still save the day. If he 
refuses, and if organized labor fails, 
the kind of leadership we shall have 
when the war is over will have proven 
itself unqualified to give to the world 
the fighting, democratic guidance tt 
needs to win the peace. 
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OMPULSORY blood tests for all 
future American Federation of 
Labor members in California have been 
recommended by the Executive Board 
of the California State Federation of 
Labor. 

Continuing to make history in the 
control of venereal diseases among 
wage-earners, the Board further re- 
solved to acquaint each union with the 
free blood test services available 
through local health departments and 
to secure the cooperation of public 
health facilities and the California So- 
cial Hygiene Association in conducting 
a thorough educational program among 
the entire union membership. 

The Board pointed out that results 
of the tests would be a matter of strict- 
est confidence between the examining 
physician and the applicant, and under 
no circumstances would the results be 
revealed to the union or to the em- 
ployer, nor would they have any bear- 
ing on the applicant’s admission into 
the union. 


Ground Prepared Over Long Period 


This action climaxed months of 
groundwork by the San Francisco 
Health Department’s Division of Vene- 
real Disease, working with Edward 
Vandeleur, State Federation secretary. 
C. J. Haggerty of Los Angeles, presi- 


dent of the State Federation, is cooper- ° 


ating with health authorities in an ef- 
fort to enlist all local unions in the 
state in the program. The San Fran- 
cisco Metal Trades Council and the 
Building Trades Council already are 
moving to put the plan into effect. 

Commenting editorially, the San 
Francisco News had this to say: 

“In the ranks of organized labor 
throughout the country is the largest 
number of citizens bound together for 
their common good. Their organiza- 
tion is close-knit and efficient. If this 
program, launched by California’s Fed- 
eration, is adopted broadly all over the 


| United States, the results cannot fail 


to be astounding. 

“Too much praise cannot be given 
the Federation’s Executive Board for 
pioneering a move with so much ulti- 
mate promise. Intelligent cooperation 
with the state and local health authori- 
ties and the California Social Hygiene 
Association led to the final decision of 
the labor group. 

“Labor has thrown down the chal- 
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By PERCY SHOSTAC 


lenge to other large organizations. 
Will they follow suit?” 

California labor has indeed issued its 
challenge. It is hoped that other state 
bodies as well as city councils, inter- 
national unions and locals, will follow 
the inspiring example. Here is a prob- 
lem affecting the wartime efficiency 
and health of our citizens. If its past 
record is any criterion, labor can be 
counted on to throw false modesty out 
of the window and get into action. 

The union leaders of our United 
States are beginning to know that vene- 
real diseases have wrecked millions of 
lives. They are learning that syphilis 
is the last of the great epidemic killers 
not yet under control and that gonor- 
rhea is our most prevalent serious dis- 
ease. Diphtheria, typhoid, scarlet 
fever, smallpox have been brought to 
bay by modern medicine and are no 
longer epidemic problems. Syphilis 
and gonorrhea are the only remaining 
epidemic diseases not yet under control. 

The insidious nature of syphilis, 
more than any other factor, influenced 
the California Federation to take its 
forthright stand. As health authorities 
have demonstrated, a person can har- 
bor syphilis for years without knowing 
he has it. Yet the final blow may be 
as deadly as that of a cumulative poison. 

Most union men have seen accidents 
on their jobs for which there was ap- 
parently no explanation. A few years 
ago a locomotive engineer disregarded 
the red light signal and wrecked his 
train with a tragic loss of life. He 
claimed that he did not see the stup 
signal. On examination, it was found 
that he was not suffering from color 
blindness, but that the deadly syphilis 
germ, the spirochete, had reached his 
optic nerve. 

Men fall off scaffolds, inexplicably 
lose control of giant cranes, sustain in- 
juries from whirling saws—the spiro- 
chete has affected their muscles of 
locomotion. 

If syphilis is not treated and cured, 
it often damages the blood vessels, 
brain, nerves, liver, bones, eyes or 
other parts of the body. Because 
syphilis in its late stages is what Sir 
William Osler, the father of modern 
medicine, called the “great imitator”— 
and also because physicians hesitate to 
record it on the death certificates of 
their private patients—it is not possible 
to state accurately the number who die 


of various diseases originally caused by 
syphilis. For heart disease alone, con- 
servative doctors estimate that the to- 
tal is 40,000 annually—25 per cent 
more for this single by-product of the 
disease than the total of deaths caused 
by automobile accidents about which we 
are so gravely concerned. 

There are a few basic facts about 
the venereal diseases which every man, 
woman and young person should know. 

Syphilis, which today presents pub- 
lic health’s greatest challenge, is a 
widespread, contagious disease, caused 
by a germ, the spirochete, which is 
carried from person to person. One 
catches syphilis by getting some of 
these germs into his or her body. The 
most common way is through sexual 
relations with an infected person, al- 
though on rare occasions it can also be 
caught by kissing someone who has it 
or by contact with articles very recently 
infected. 


"Most Common Plague of Mankind’ 


Gonorrhea, often referred to as the 
most common plague of mankind, is a 
highly contagious disease. A person 
catches gonorrhea through sexual re- 
lations with someone who already has 
the disease. If neglected, it is often 
the cause of sterility in men and 
women, of crippling rheumatism and 
of internal complications. It causes 
blindness in infants. 

An authority has said, “There is 
probably no sadder phase in medicine 
than that presented by gonorrhea in 
women.” An equally pitiful aspect of 
gonorrhea is that its victims are often 
children, particularly female children, 
and that such infections are far more 
common than the public realizes. 

Both syphilis and gonorrhea cause 
untold damage because they are so de- 
ceptive. Both diseases tend, after their 
initial stages, to pass into a quiet or 
dormant period, when there may be 
no ready evidence of their presence. 
The patient, experiencing no signs of 
his illness, is prone to consider himself 
as having escaped infection or as being 
out of danger. Only too often this false 
security is fostered by the criminal 
assurances of “men’s specialists’ who 
advertise in certain newspapers, pulp 
magazines and public washrooms or by 
some uninformed advisers, into whose 
hands an infected person has unfortu- 
nately fallen, Your local druggist will 
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give you the facts about venereal dis- 
eases and direct you to a reliable physi- 
cian or clinic. 

Many women become the innocent 
victims of their husbands’ ignorance. 
Not knowing they have syphilis, in 
eight cases out of ten they give birth 
to dead or syphilitic babies. However, 
statistics show that nine out of ten in- 
fected mothers who receive proper pre- 
natal treatment give birth to healthy, 
normal babies. 

So much needless suffering, so many 
wrecked marriages and broken homes, 
so many lifelong illnesses could be 
avoided if only people knew the plain 
facts about venereal disease and 
went to an accredited physician 
or a clinic if they had the slight- 
est suspicion that they might be 
infected. For modern medicine 
can cure both syphilis and gonor- 
rhea, especially in their early 
stages. 

Furthermore, under supervi- 
sion of the U.S. Public Health 
Service in cooperation with the 
state health departments and with 
federal funds partially available 
under the Lanham Act, the num- 
ber of public venereal disease 
clinics is rapidly becoming ade- 
quate—in five years they have in- 
creased from 600 to 3,800. In 
addition, rapid treatment centers 
are being established throughout 
the country. 

The standard treatment for 
syphilis requires one injection a 
week of mapharsen and bismuth, 
given in series, for a period of a 
year or eighteen months, and does 
not interfere with continuance at 
work. After two or three treat- 
ments, most patients become non- 
infectious and are no longer 
dangers to their families and 
close associates. The danger at 
this point is that patients will 
not continue the course of treatment 
to completion and so will go on harbor- 
ing the deadly spirochete in their 
bloodstreams. 

New rapid treatments of syphilis 
and gonorrhea are revolutionizing the 
control of these diseases, says Dr. Wal- 
ter Clarke, executive director of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
Early syphilis can now be cured in fif- 
teen days or less, but Dr. Clarke cau- 
tions that the new rapid treatment 
methods are not without danger, re- 
quire special hospital facilities, and 
only expert physicians can safely guide 
treatment and apply periodic tests to 
determine whether cure has actually 
been achieved. Excellent results are 
also being obtained on three- to six- 
month treatments which permit pa- 
tients to continue on their jobs while 
having their injections, 
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Neglect of VD has caused t 
New cures render such suffering needless 


By the use of the sulfonamid drugs, 
a veritable miracle of medicine has been 
brought about in the treatment of*gon- 
orrhea. Where a few years ago the gon- 
orrhea patient was faced with a painful 
and lengthy ordeal, today a proper dos- 
age of sulfathiazole pills can be effec- 
tive in early cases within five to ten 
days. Cases which resist this method 
yield to heat treatment or penicillin, the 
new drug made of green mold. Let 
all be warned, however, that the sul- 
fonamides may be dangerous unless 
taken under medical supervision. 

A further warning—complete cure 
from either syphilis or gonorrhea does 


3,200,000 people in the United States 
have syphilis, of whom about 1,000,009 
are industrial workers. Reliable estj. 
mates of the extent of gonorrhea are 
not available, but it is known to strike 
two or three times more often than 
syphilis. 

The annual cost of care of the syph. 
ilitic insane and blind in public insti- 
tutions alone is over $41,000,000. Each 
year 35,000 babies are born with syph- 
ilis. Of the first 2,000,000 selectees 
examined in the 25 to 35 year group, 
122,000 were rejected because of vene- 
real disease. 

In World War I, according to a 

government report, syphilis “put 








not mean protection from catching 
them again. You may be entirely cured 
of gonorrhea in five days, and on the 
sixth day became thoroughly rein- 
fected. In fact, right after your cure 
you can contract syphilis and gonorrhea 
at the same time and suffer from both 
simultaneously. 

In time of peace the venereal disease 
problem is serious enough; right now 
it is a war risk that we cannot tolerate. 
We must protect our armed forces and 
we must protect the men and women 
who produce the weapons of war. Only 
healthy men are strong and efficient. 
Men infected with venereal disease are 
bad risks on the fighting front or on 
the production line. 

Let’s look at the venereal disease rec- 
ord. As reported by the United States 
Public Health Service before Con- 
gress on June 15 of this year, at least 


ragic suffering. 


more men of the United States 
Army in hospitals than did battle 
wounds.” Now, in World War 
II, not only are infected men ac- 
cepted for service and immedi- 
ately hospitalized but there is a 
remarkable control of venereal 
disease. The Army and Navy, 
through their network of venereal 
disease control officers, prophy- 
lactic stations, modern treatment 
facilities and thorough educa- 
tional programs, have achieved an 
enviable record. It can be said 
that no man leaving on furlough 
can possibly have either gonor- 
rhea or syphilis. 

Yet venereal disease persists in 
the armed forces. The logical 
conclusion is simple—infection 
has come from civilians. In other 
words, venereal disease in the ci- 
vilian population has become a 
military problem of deep concern 
to the venereal control commands 
of our armed forces. 

Thus it is that the Army, the 
Navy, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Division of 
Social Protection and the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association 
have been designated by the gov- 
ernment as the five agencies entrusted 
with the vital job of meeting the vene- 
real disease problem. 

Under the leadership of these agen- 
cies and with the determined coopera- 
tion of labor, management, medicine, 
the church, civic authorities and of 
entire communities, ignorance and false 
modesty can be dispelled and the plague 
of venereal disease made a thing of the 
past. 

Before indicating the constructive 
contribution that labor can make in 
this fight, it would be well to examine 
a particularly distressing aspect of the 
situation. 

Organized prostitution is no longer 
the great source of venereal infection. 
Federal law enforcement agencies, co- 
operating with state and local bureaus, 
have determined to put the prostitute 
out of business, and they have largely 
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succeeded in doing so. It has been 
estimated that today 80 per cent of 
infection is due to “free girls.” 

Who are these “amateurs’”—these 
so-called “victory girls” and “cuddle 
bunnies”? Most of them are children 
between 14 and 18. Very few of them 
come from Park Avenue homes. 

The causes for this tragedy of youth 
are many—lack of proper home super- 
vision; the glamour of the uniform; 
misdirected wartime emotions; the 
lowered moral tone of our war towns 
with their lack of constructive outlets 
for the natural desire of young girls 
to make our soldiers and sailors happy 
while they may. Unscrupulous tavern 
keepers, lax beer garden owners and 
other proprietors of commercial amuse- 
ments contribute to the situation. 

Before labor can help to better these 
heart-breaking conditions, it must be 
well-armed with knowledge. Only with 
knowledge and with courage can labor’s 
mighty influence for good be effectively 
joined with the forces of enlightenment 
already battling the social disease men- 
ace. 


Things That Labor Can Do 


Organized labor, taking its cue from 
the pioneering actions of the California 
State Federation, can mobilize itself in 
this fight for a stronger, happier U.S.A. 
in the following ways: 

(1) Every union should inaugurate 
a vigorous campaign to educate its 
members on the venereal diseases— 
their nature, causes, spread, cure, pro- 
phylaxis and the fact that under proper 
treatment infected persons may be em- 
ployed safely and profitably. Pamphlets 
and literature should be distributed to 
all members, posters placed on bulletiri 
boards and in the washrooms of all 
plants, articles should be run in union 
and management publications. Speak- 
ers with movies should appear before 
union meetings and, where possible, at’ 
plants and factories. Shop stewards 
and key union men should receive spe- 
cial instruction and be given the re- 
sponsibility of fostering the program 
by their influence with the members. 

Unions which recognize the impor- 
tance of this campaign will want to in- 
fluence management to take action and 
fully cooperate with it to push the pro- 
gram throughout their industry, in- 
cluding the non-union plants. 

State and central labor bodies should 
use their prestige to stimulate commu- 
nity-wide campaigns in towns and in- 
dustrial centers. They should help to 
enlist every element. One strong union 
that knows what it wants can start the 
ball rolling for a wide overall com- 
munity drive. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The California Resolution 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


WHEREAS, scientific investigations have shown that approximately one 
million persons in the United States contract syphilis each year and that, 
although a blood test will reveal the presence of the disease, half of the 
people who have syphilis do not know they are infected; and 


WHEREAS, the net result of the majority of cases of undiscovered and 
untreated syphilis is insanity, blindness, heart disease, loss of hearing, 
paralysis or shortening of the span of life; and 


WHEREAS, modern treatment quickly makes a patient incapable of 
transmitting his disease to ethers and continued competent treatment can 
cure most cases of syphilis or, at the very least, can arrest further destructive 
progress of the disease; and 


WHEREAS, undiscovered, untreated or inadequately treated syphilis 
strikes at the security of the individual by destroying his ability to earn a 
livelihood, endangers his fellow workers and is a drag upon the successful 
prosecution of the war as a cause of absenteeism, lost wages, decreased 


production, illness and accident; and 


WHEREAS, it is the duty of every citizen to assist to the best of his 
ability the campaign to stamp out syphilis now being conducted by the 
United States Public Health Service, state and local public health depart- 


ments; and 


WHEREAS, experience in California and particularly in San Francisco 
has demonstrated that labor unions can materially assist the public health 
campaign to control syphilis by conducting educational programs among 
their members and in sponsoring the blood testing of union men and 
women; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the Executive Board of the California State Federation 
of Labor, in regular session in Hollywood on June 12, 1943, does hereby 
recommend to its affiliates that member unions require each applicant for 
membership to have a blood test made before admission into the union, the 
result of such test to be a matter of strictest confidence between the examin- 
ing physician and the applicant and under no circumstances to be revealed 
to the union or to the employer and to have no bearing upon the applicant’s 
admission into the union; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that the Executive Board bring to the attention of affili- 
ated unions the fact that local public health departments are prepared to 
give blood tests without charge to the individual or to the union, and that 
the Board recommends that unions make arrangements with local public 
health departments to make tests for such applicants as do not wish to go to 
a physician in private practice; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that as a corollary to a program of blood testing appli- 
cants for union membership, the assistance of the California State Depart- 
ment of Health, local public health departments and the California Social 
Hygiene Association be secured in conducting an educational program among 
the entire union membership. 


























Democratic Self-Discipline 


ONGRESSIONAL mistakes and admin- 
istrative blundering have multiplied the 
inevitable hardships which war has brought 
to our labor movement. In spite of the adop- 
tian of anti-labor legislation in contemptuous 
disregard of the voluntary no-strike pledge 
that made possible the spectacular and enor- 
mous output of war supplies, and in spite of 
the complete failure of the Administration 
to hold the costs of living level with wages, 
labor is loyally staying on the job and will see 
this war through to a victorious conclusion. 


We do not believe in aggression nor in 
regimentation. We believe that progress de- 
pends upon freedom. We knew the horrors 
of war and we went into it to stop aggression. 
We are temporarily subordinating every other 
consideration to this main objective. When 
we voluntarily gave our pledge not to strike, 
we voluntarily gave up our main defensive 
weapon. While we work we shall organize 
and plan so as to be ready to reestablish our 
rights when our country is safe. 


In the meantime let no one mistake our 
patriotism for a lack of understanding of what 
is taking place or for an inability to defend 
ourselves. We are keeping records of what 
is promised us and what is done to carry out 
those promises. We have records of all efforts 
to take away our rights under excuse of war 
necessity and we shall act to protect ourselves 
through exercise of political power. 


We were promised price control as a way 
to prevent inflation. We helped to enact the 
law which provided for control of key prices 
and for rationing. We were asked to buy 
bonds so that the bulk of war bonds would be 
held by private individuals instead of com- 
mercial banks where their influence would be 
inflationary. We have responded loyally. 
We were told that wages must be stabilized 
within an economy of controlled prices. But 
in practice wage rates have been frozen while 
the cost of living has skyrocketed. 
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In spite of all this and in spite of obviously 
unskilled experimentation, the wage-earners 
of America are staying on the job and are 
turning out an incredible quantity of war ma- 
terials. We cannot fail our fellow citizens on 
the firing line. We do not waver in our devo- 
tion to our country. 

Our loyalty, our patience, our self-disci- 
pline should receive the reward they deserve 
—both from Congress and the Administration. 
These qualities are needed now, during the 
war, and they will be needed also in the transi- 
tion period which will follow the end of the 
war. We shall need also economic controls 
in order to escape inflation, and basic agen- 
cies and organization for cooperation in meet- 
ing new economic demands for political 
emergencies. 

It is essential that we provide channels for 
voluntary cooperation in order to retain our 
free institutions. 


Foreign Relief Problems 


S SOON as our Army gains control of an 
area, it must as a military necessity pro- 
vide relief for the civilian population. 

Food, medicine, clothing and aid in restor- 
ing the supplies and services of life are at first 
furnished under military control. But mili- 
tary as well as civilian interests are served by 
transferring relief and rehabilitation to civil- 
ian agencies as rapidly as possible. 

Relief does not necessarily mean free aid 
but more frequently means helping the vic- 
tims of war to get their own services and in- 
stitutions going so that they can help them- 
selves. Often, as in North Africa, the native 
population has money but there is no food to 
buy. Relief brings in immediate supplies and 
restores channels for regular supplies. 

Control over relief is just as effective a con- 
trol over individual and national life as mili- 
tary force. The selection of local adminis- 
trators and the personnel of relief agencies 
largely determines who shall hold the power 
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in the community. In order that conquered 
people may have independence in determin- 
ing their future, we are trying to provide a 
collective authority to administer relief so as 
to prevent any one country from gaining 
undue influence and to protect all from hav- 
ing to assume undue responsibility for other 
people’s lives. 

A proposal has been sent by the State De- 
partment to the United Nations calling for 
the establishment of international machinery 
to handle relief and rehabilitation. Because 
this is the first of the international agencies, 
it is having all of the organizational problems 
involved in organizing at a new level. The 
first of these is the unit of representation. 
Shall Luxembourg have the same rights as 
the British Commonwealth and Empire or 
shall we recognize the larger responsibility 
of the economically powerful countries? 
Shall every sovereign nation participate in 
determining international affairs or only fed- 
eral units that have integrated political con- 
trol over an area that has common and related 
interests? 


The plan submitted by the United States 
proposes a Council meeting twice a year on 
which all nations shall have representation 
and a Central Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives designated by Russia, the United 
Kingdom, China and the United States, with 
a presiding director-general. The Council 
would be the policy-making body while the 
Committee would be the administrative 
agency. ‘There would be appointed commit- 
tees on supplies, on Europe, on the Far East 
and such other regional committees as the 
Council might deem necessary. The director- 
general would be appointed by the Council 
upon the unanimous nomination of the Cen- 
tral Committee. 


Consent of the countries concerned must be 
given before this international agency can be 
set up. Meanwhile the Allied nations have 
been providing relief, making full use of the 
Red Cross and national machinery. 


Here at home we must devise a working 
relationship between the Executive and the 
Senate. Basic legal problems must be ironed 
out as a prerequisite to the development of 
effective international machinery. The Exec- 
utive has responsibility for carrying out for- 
eign policies while the Senate must ratify any 
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treaty. Unless some coordination of these two 
responsibilities is developed, our government 
will be practically unable to operate in the 
new international fields. 


This is a problem that needs careful study, 
for unless our representatives have authority 
they will have no influence. On the other 
hand, we cannot abandon democratic checks. 
Our international decisions should be non- 
partisan and apart from national political or- 
ganizations. 


Planning for Peace 


ETTERS have gone to all central labor 

unions urging that Labor Day celebra- 
tions this year take as their central theme post- 
war problems and how to meet them. Plan- 
ning must be done in advance of action. The 
more complex the problem the longer the time 
needed for planning. Transition from war 
production is a gigantic problem involving 
the dislocation of between thirty and forty 
million persons. 

In World War I there was general discus- 
sion of postwar problems and the need for 
planning but no coordinated decisions on ac- 
tion. The result was confusion in industry, 
abrupt abandonment of economic controls and 
war agencies, widespread unemployment, no 
provision for demobilized soldiers, the release 
of inflationary forces. The final consequence 
came in the worldwide depression of the 
Thirties. 

Postwar problems cannot all be solved in 
Washington. There is need for everyone con- 
cerned to be able to do his part intelligently. 
The Federation therefore, through its Postwar 
Planning Committee, will prepare for its 
membership data and discussions of the major 
problems. Wage-earners must be able to de- 
cide the problems as workers and as citizens 
with understanding of the facts involved and 
the alternative policies. We must be ready 
to take advantage of opportunities as well as 
to meet larger and more complex responsi- 
bilities resulting from participation in world 
affairs. 


Wek 
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F ALL the unfortunate 

nations that have fallen 
under the Axis yoke, Greece 
has perhaps suffered the 
most. There are three main 
reasons for this, although a 
host of subsidiary reasons 
may be given. First, Adolf 
Hitler has never forgiven 
the Greek people for being 
the first to destroy the myth 
of Axis invincibility, and 
thereby to set back, perhaps 
fatally, his timetable for the 
attack on Russia. 

In order fully to understand what 
this meant to Hitler, it is necessary to 
go back a little in the history of this 
war. On that dark morning of Octo- 
ber 28, 1940, when the Italian ambas- 
sador at three in the morning presented 
his Caesar’s ultimatum to Greece, the 
outlook for what are now the United 
Nations looked black indeed. Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Belgium and 
finally France had fallen beneath the 
onward rush of the neo-Barbarians. 
Britain alone stood against the tide. 
And Britain, at that very time, was 
facing the greatest test of her career— 
the murderous air assault on London. 
It was then, with no hope or expecta- 
tion of aid, that the Greek people, seven 
million of them, gave a resounding no 
to the ultimatum of the ambassador of 
Italy’s forty-five millions. 

What followed is history. Poorly 
equipped, with practically no air sup- 
port—Greece had not more than sev- 
enty-five outmoded planes at the out- 
break of this war—the Greek army 
not only stopped Mussolini’s mechan- 
ized hordes, but drove them back far 
into the Albania from which they came. 
The gallant boast of the Greek troops, 
who put up signposts saying “We Will 
Drive You Into the Sea,” might have 
come true. 

But Hitler could not stand by and see 
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his ally put to shame. In 
April, 1941, he sent his 
mechanized steamroller, fol- 
lowed by his Bulgarian sat- 
ellites, pouring into Greece. 
Help came to the hard- 
pressed Greeks from Brit- 
ain. But, alas, Britain was 
too busy on other fronts, 
and the best she could send 
was too little and too late. 
In five weeks Greece was 
overwhelmed. 

Hitler, true to his pose of 
Prussian military correct- 
ness, stated that he would treat the 
Greeks as gallant enemies who had 
fought so bravely. How he kept that 
pledge is all ‘too well known. He 
promised that the Italians, whom the 
Greeks had so thoroughly defeated, 
would not be permitted to share in 
the victory. And then he handed the 
greater part of the country over to Ital- 
ian occupation. 

The truth is that Hitler would rather 
not have intervened in Greece. Even 
at the time of the Italian attack he was 
planning his campaign in Russia. By 
their heroic stand, the Greeks forced 
him to step in to save his ally, and thus 
threw his timetable for the attack on 
Russia off schedule. For this he has 
never forgiven Greece, and he has ex- 
acted a terrible penalty. 

The second reason for Greece’s un- 
fortunate plight is that, unlike the other 
conquered countries, she is occupied 
not by one nation but by three. Ac- 
cording to the latest information, Bul- 
garian troops occupy Thrace and part 
of eastern Macedonia, Germans are in 
control of Salonika and the adjacent 
area, as well as Crete and certain other 
strategic islands, while the rest of the 
country has been graciously handed 
over to the Italians. Albania, too, or 
perhaps one should say the Fascist 
government of Albania, has taken over 
an area of some 7,000 square miles. 
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Each of these areas now has its own 
regime, its own trade and tariff regu- 
lations, which fail to take into account 
the fact that prior to occupation their 
production was complementary and 
supplemented each other’s needs. 

The final reason for the misery of the 
Greek people lies in the nature of the 
land. While Greece is primarily an 
agricultural country, its land is barren 
and rocky and it has never been able 
to produce all the food needed by its 
people. At best, Greece always had to 
import one-third of her food. With 
Axis occupation, this source of supply 
was cut off. At the same time, pro- 
duction fell off, due to the loss of draft 
animals and manpower during the war. 
In addition, the Germans, following 
their usual practice, stripped the coun- 
try bare and insisted that much of the 
little that was raised be requisitioned 
for the occupation forces. 

One story from Athens serves to 
illustrate the Nazi attitude toward the 
needs of the civilian population. A 
nurse in charge of a children’s home 
sought out the Nazi commandant of 
her area and pleaded for milk for her 
charges. The reply was _character- 
istic. “Madam,” said the Nazi, “there 
is hardly enough milk for the men of 
our Luftwaffe. Naturally there is none 
for civilians. This is war.” 

The result of this combination of 
factors was that starvation ran riot. 
During the winter of 1941 it was esti- 
mated that hundreds of persons died 
each day from starvation in the Athens 
area alone, while nine out of every ten 
newborn babies perished. This situa- 
tion has now been considerably amelio- 
rated through the efforts of the Greek 
War Relief and the International Red 
Cross, with the cooperation of the 
American, Canadian, British and Swed- 
ish governments together with the 
Greek government-in-exile. Thanks to 
their combined efforts, neutral Swedish 
vessels now carry 15,000 tons of wheat, 
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donated by the Canadian government, 
3,000 tons of dried vegetables and 300 
tons of evaporated milk (exclusively 
for children) supplied by the United 
States government, medical supplies 
furnished principally by the American 
Red Cross and miscellaneous supplies 
and equipment donated by the Greek 
War Relief Association. These sup- 
plies are carried by neutral Swedish 
vessels whose hire is paid for princi- 
pally by the U.S. government and on 
arrival are administered by a neutral 
commission of the International Red 
Cross. 

The United States Department of 
State has stated publicly that regular 
reports have been received through the 
Swedish government that the food- 
stuffs sent into Greece are being dis- 
tributed to the Greek population with- 
out interference by the occupation au- 
thorities and that there has been no 
diversion of these supplies to the 
enemy. 

But while the situation has improved, 
food remains one of the great problems 
of the Greek people. The death rate 
has diminished, true, but the latest es- 
timates indicate that 200 persons still 
perish of starvation daily, while many 
others weakened by malnutrition fall 
an easy prey to disease. 


Morale Is High Despite Sufferings 


Yet, amazingly, the morale of the 
Greek people remains high. Despite 
starvation, executions and petty perse- 
cutions, they maintain their contempt 
for their temporary oppressors. Even 
the guerrilla resistance, sabotage and 
demonstrations fail to have the same ef- 
fect on the occupation forces as does the 
calm contempt with which the Greek 
people treat them. 

One story gives an interesting ex- 
ample of their attitude. A Nazi of- 
ficer asked a prisoner : 

“Who do you think will win the 
war?” 

“The British.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because all the time they were here 
they never asked that question.” 

Refugees who have escaped from 
Greece in recent months report that as 
news of each Allied victory in North 
Africa reached Athens, crowds dem- 
onstrated in the streets, giving the V 
sign and laying wreaths upon the 
statues of the heroes of the Greek War 
of Independence in Independence 
Square. 

But defiance of the enemy is not con- 
fined to passive resistance and demon- 
Strations. It is estimated that thirty 
thousand guerrillas are active on the 
mainland and Crete. These numbers 
are swelled from time to time as the 
occasion demands by farmers and 
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workers who may seem simple peace- 
loving citizens by day, but who take up 
arms and aid the guerrillas by night. 
Every Greek man, woman and child is 
a potential guerrilla and, if not actually 
bearing arms, gives information and 
refuge to the patriot bands. 

The guerrillas have been particu- 
larly successful in interrupting Axis 
communication lines. The nature of 
the terrain is such that rail lines must 
of necessity cross mountainous ravines 
and valleys. The bridges over these 
chasms have been the favorite target 
of the guerrillas. It is impossible to 
say how much aid destined for Rommel 
in-North Africa was lost in the moun- 
tains of Greece, but we know that it 
was considerable. 

Guerrilla warfare has been native 
to the people of Greece. During the 
long years of Ottoman domination, 
groups of guerrillas called “Klephts” 
carried on a constant battle for freedom. 
Today their descendants, aided by a 
few English, Australian and New Zea- 
land troops left behind in the evacua- 
tion, are carrying on their struggle. 

Recent reports state that the various 
guerrilla bands are now uniting under 
the leadership of a former army of- 
ficer, Colonel Napoleon Zervas, in or- 
der to be ready when the Allied inva- 
sion comes. 

A preview of what may be expected 
when that day arrives took place in 
Crete. One day in May, 1942, Cretan 
fishermen saw the shadowy shapes of a 
large convoy passing by the island. 
By a strange coincidence, German para- 


chute troops were practicing parachute 
jumps at the same time. Blinded by 
wishful thinking, the fishermen rushed 
to the hills and informed the guerrillas 
that the long-awaited day of invasion 
was at hand. The guerrillas poured 
down from the mountains and con- 
verged upon the airdrome at Herak- 
lion, killing many of the garrison and 
destroying a number of planes. When 
it became evident that the British con- 
voy was bound for Egypt and that the 
day of deliverance was not yet, they re- 
treated back into the mountains. 

Unfortunately there is a tragic se- 
quel to this story. Reprisals were 
carried out with typical German 
thoroughness. Altogether sixty-two 
innocent hostages paid with their lives 
for the raid, among them many of the 
leading citizens of Crete, while 125 
others were taken prisoner and shipped 
to concentration camps on the main- 
land. 

But resistance is not confined to 
guerrilla warfare. An important con- 
tribution to the struggle comes from 
the working classes. Organized in 
secret organizations, they keep their 
solidarity, executing up to the last de- 
tail the orders of their leaders. 

Factories which would be of direct 
use to the enemy are completely para- 
lyzed. The workers in one way or an- 
other destroy the machinery and the 
general installations. 

Every attempt of the Germans to set 
the factories in motion again fails. 
Mysterious new damage occurs or parts 

(Continued on Page 26) 








A Greek woman lies dead, one of the 200 daily victims of starvation 




















S I WRITE these lines nearly 
4,000 United States soldiers, 
in full battle dress, are still on 
guard in Detroit—the city at the 
same time famous as the capital 
of manufacturing wizardry, the 
arsenal of democracy and now as 
the center of one of the nation’s 
most tragic racial eruptions. 

In commenting on the rioting, 
the editor of the Michigan Chron- 
icle pointed out that there was 
absolutely no trouble among the 
Negro and white families living 
in the same block, in some cases 
next to each other. Then this 
editor, a Negro, added: 

“You wouldn’t hurt your neigh 
bors. You know them and they 
know you.” 

Here is a text that might well 
be pondered by all of us who con- 
sider ourselves responsible citi- 
zens and who have anything to do 
with the responsible institutions 
of the state, the church, business 
and labor. Because both of the 
committee which I represent and 
the audience which I am honored 
to address, I shall devote myself 
to the state and labor. 

Institutions progress only as 
men and women progress. Insti- 
tutions, indeed, wait for men. If 
we are to work and live as neighbors, if 
the state and the labor movement are 
to be equally interested in the welfare 
of all people, regardless of their race, 
the color of their skin, or the accident 
of their birth, then you and I—the in- 
dividual—must take up the cause of 
developing neighborliness, knowing 
each other, getting along with each 
other. It is mandatory in a war of sur- 
vival that we show oursélves and the 
world that we can work together for 
victory—one for all, all for one, like 
good neighbors. “You wouldn’t hurt 
your neighbors. You know them and 
they know you.” 

In the years that are behind, despite 
all the oratory about our country being 
the world’s melting pot, we have never- 
theless indulged in all too many ideas, 
movements and forces making for sep- 
arateness; we have exploited, rather 
than appreciated, differences; we have 
had voices and institutions dedicated to 
hating Jews or Catholics, Northerners 
or Southerners, labor leaders or prop- 
erty owners, foreigners and Negroes. 
We are today reaping the fruit of our 
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past folly. We must exalt the ideal of 
“togetherness” in the place of separate- 
ness and division. 

One test of neighborliness is whether 
we, as well as our neighbors, will live 
and let live, live and help live ; whether 
we or they put obstacles in the way of 
bettering ourselves, or are helpful or at 
least neutral. This test has shown 
that in all too many instances we have 
put obstacles in the way of our fellow 
citizens in order to prevent them from 
contributing their part to the produc- 
tive life of the nation and from earn- 
ing a living according to their capacity, 
training and experience. In some cases 
we have been afraid of competition; 
often we have barely carried forward 
past bad practices and bad habits and 
have revolted against changing our 
ways. 

In normal times of peace our coun- 
try allows each of us many luxuries we 
must give up in times of emergency. 
One of these luxuries is that of dis- 
crimination against willing, available 
and ready workers because of their 
race, creed, color or national origin. 


——] 


To this end, our government, 
through powers vested in the 
President and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, has 
taken steps to insure the fullest 
utilization of all workers, without 
discrimination based “on sopecifi- 
cations entirely unrelated to effi- 
ciency and productivity.” 

Executive Order 9346—te- 
cently issued to amend the historic 
Executive Order 8802—reaffirms 
the national policy of the United 
States “* * * to encourage full 
participation in the war effort by 
all persons in the United States 
regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin, in the firm belief 
that the democratic way of life 
within the nation can be defended 
successfully only with the help 
and support of all groups within 
its borders.” 

Executive Order 9346 further 
reaffirms the policy “that there 
shall be no discrimination in the 
employment of any person in war 
industries or in government by 
reason of race, creed, color or 
national origin.” 

The Chief Executive unequiv- 
ocally declares it to be “the duty 
of all employers, including the 
several federal departments and 

agencies, and all labor organizations 
* * * to eliminate discrimination in 
regard to hire, tenure, terms or condi- 
tions of employment or union member- 
ship because of race, creed, color or 
national origin.” 

The Executive Order is rather clear 
in stating why the government should 
take action to eliminate discrimination. 
Certainly, no one can honestly disagree 
with the contention that the democratic 
life within the nation can be defended 
most successfully “only with the help 
and support of all groups within its 
borders.” Certainly anyone must know 
by now that unfair practices against 
minority groups lead to a sense of frus- 
tration in these groups which can rob 
the war effort of the enthusiasm and 
deep devotion it needs. It is also sig- 
nificantly true that, at a time when we 
are recognized leaders of world recon- 
struction and sponsors of the Four 
Freedoms, we can ill afford to expose 
our flanks and rear to the propaganda 
attacks of our enemies and to the doubts 
of those who would like to be our 
friends and allies and whose alliance 
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and allegiance this nation wants and 
needs. 

But our fair employment policy is 
more than a war measure. It is kin 
to a succession of acts, steps, policies, 
practices and laws adopted by this 
country since its very beginning to 
protect and improve the lot of the eco- 
nomically and socially weak—those 
groups which because of sex, age, in- 
adequate bargaining power or race 
could not protect themselves or im- 
prove their status. At the same time, 
the historical interest of government 
has been not in the beneficiary individ- 
ual or group per se, but in the welfare 
of the entire community, in the welfare 
of the nation. 

In times past, because women and 
children workers could not protect 
themselves and because their abuse was 
opposed to the public interest, govern- 
ment passed laws to take 10- and 12- 
year-old children out of the coal mines, 
to regulate the working hours and con- 
ditions of employment of women— 
mothers of the next generation—to 
eliminate sweatshop manufacture and 
so on. 

Similarly, because men injured and 
incapacitated on the job could not in- 
dividually obtain needed redress or re- 
lief, government increasingly made the 
installation of safety devices mandatory 
and set up systems of compulsory 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
and, in the case of some hazards, out- 
lawed certain manufacturing processes 
that had proved themselves injurious 
or disease-causing. 

At no time have these improvements 
been easy, at no time have they had 
unanimous public support. There were 
ever honest men and strong voices 
which proclaimed from press and pul- 
pit that any regulation of child labor 
and of women in industry would send 
the country to the dogs, or that such 
regulation was infringing on the rights 
of the individual. Too many people 
did not want to understand that it was 
the long-run public interest that was 
being protected. Thus it. has always 
been with social gains. 

Fortunately for the world, most of 
the opposed policies and regulations 
have become the standard and pattern 
of our economic and industrial life. 
No one today would argue or condone 
that children of 10 and 12 should be 
worked in the damp, dark bowels of 
the earth! 

_The wartime fair employment policy 
of the nation is in many respects a con- 
tinuation of our historic policy of pro- 
tecting the weak in the interest of the 
public welfare. Just as women and 
children workers and injured workmen 
were helpless of themselves, just so are 
minority group workers helpless to 
overcome the restrictions which have 
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historically barred them from employ- 
ment because of their race, creed, color 
or national origin—and neither can 
these minority group workers, of them- 
selves, “promote the fullest utilization 
of all available manpower” which is 
direly needed if we are to produce the 
tools and weapons without which there 
can be no speedy, sure victory for the 
United States and the United Nations. 

Under Executive Order 8802 (as 
amended by Executive Order 9346) all 
contracting agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment are ordered to include in all 
contracts and subcontracts a provision 
“obligating the contractor not to dis- 
criminate against any employe or ap- 
plicant for employment because of race, 
creed, color or national origin.” The 
Executive Order also provides that in 
federally supported training programs 
for war production “all measures ap- 
propriate” shall be taken “to assure 
that such programs are administered 
without discrimination.” 

Furthermore there is created the 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice to implement and effectuate the 
purpose of the order. 

Thus, the government—in the public 
interest and for the public good—has 
accepted its responsibility to bring 
about the fullest utilization of all work- 
ers and to assure to every war worker 
the opportunity to make his fullest con- 
tribution to the war effort, in the 
knowledge, again to quote the Presi- 
dent, “that the democratic way of life 
within the nation can be defended suc- 
cessfully only with the help and sup- 
port of all.” 

The labor movement has its respon- 
sibility, too—a responsibility it must 
take in its own self-interest and in the 
interest of the entire community of 





which it is a part. And the individ- 
ual members of labor unions must also 
shoulder the responsibility. 

There is scarcely another institution 
in our nation which depends so largely 
on the support of the public and popu- 
lar goodwill. Labor, therefore, must 
develop neighborliness toward minor- 
ity group workers for the strength such 
neighborliness and goodwill may, and 
will, bring to the labor movement. 

Take the Negro for example. The 
13,000,000 Negroes in America are 
substantially all wage-earners. In some 
sections of the country they are the 
backbone of the labor market. There- 
fore, if any workers are to prosper 
and be secure, they must be certain that 
Negro workers are equally prosperous 
and secure or the inevitable is invited; 
for men will try to earn the means of 
food, shelter and raiment even if they 
are forced to do so outside the frame- 
work of labor unions, or even against 
labor unionism. 

Although elemental self-interest 
points but in one direction, there are 
still several major international labor 
unions which close their doors to Ne- 
groes as members by constitution, rit- 
ual or tradition, and there are hundreds 
of locals which follow suit. It will 
serve no good purpose to submit a list 
of names of unions here. Everyone in 
the American~ Federation of Labor 
knows of the perennial fights which 
have gone on within the A. F. of L. to 
lower discriminatory barriers, and of 
the easing of past bad practices here 
and there. Not all the unions which 
bar Negroes or other minority group 
workers are in the A. F. of L. by any 
means, and neither do all locals follow 
whatever may be the policies of their 
international bodies. Endless explana- 





Economist Boris Shishkin and M. P. Webster, officer of Sleeping 
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tions, excuses and justifications have 
veen made of why racial barriers and 
other discriminatory practices are con- 
tinued by unions. For the most part 
union leaders have said “they won't 
stand for it,” meaning that their white 
members are opposed to a non-dis- 
criminatory membership policy. In too 
many cases, however, “they” is just 
symbolic of buck-passing. However 
this may be, the clear duty of leaders 
is to lead, and in the present case the 
duty is crystal clear. 

In the final analysis, the labor move- 
ment is made up of individual rank and 
file members, and the challenge is to 
this mass membership that it recognize 
the serious implications of a union 
policy which screens out some workers 
because of their race, creed, color or 
national origin and abandons them to 
become anti-union workers or even 
scabs. 

Since numbers of members and per 
capita taxation are bulwarks of labor 
strength, it scarcely makes good sense 
to bar those who, except for the acci- 
dent of color and race, can add to 


Labor Again 


iAP gpenmen to action -by the demands 
of organized labor, President 
Roosevelt announced at a White House 
press conference that he is preparing 
for presentation to Congress a new pro- 
gram to hold down the cost of living. 

The President’s announcement 
came a day after the War Labor 
Cabinet, made up of American 
Federation of Labor and C.I.O. 
leaders, called upon him for a 
showdown on the rapidly deteri- 
orating economic stabilization 
program. ‘ 

In his talk to the newsmen the 
President said he sympathized 
with the predicament American 
workers have been placed in by 
rapidly rising prices for food 
while their wages have been vir- 
tually frozen. He gave no clue 
to the nature of his new plans to 
remedy the situation. 

The labor leaders told the Pres- 
ident at a White House confer- 
ence which lasted more than an 
hour that unless food prices are rolled 
back labor would have no alternative 
but to withdraw its support of the eco- 
nomic stabilization program and seek 
revision of the Little Steel formula 
which now blocks wage increases. 

President William Green told re- 
porters after the conference with Mr. 
Roosevelt that OPA Administrator 
Prentiss Brown had failed to keep 
prices down to the level of September 
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the total power and position of labor. 

There is also a greater advantage. 
Union members should be interested 
in democracy and the democratic ideal 
of the fullest opportunity for all ac- 
cording to merit, for only under democ- 
racy can labor unionism exist free or 
prosper. Lowering membership bars 
will mean that union members will 
give a boost to neighborliness, to to- 
getherness, to the spirit of all for one 
and one for all, to cooperation, to 
mutual self-respect. It should not be 
passed over that, during all the rioting 
in Detroit, black and white workers 
continued working in most of the plants 
without friction; in several instances 
white workers escorted Negro workers 
home and protected them from the mob. 
Indeed, to repeat, you don’t hurt your 
neighbors. You know them and they 
know you. 

Labor took a step last year to 
acknowledge its responsibility to a pol- 
icy of fairplay and justice when both 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions authorized and established inter- 


racial action committees to deve 
goodwill and to plan a program of edy. 
cation which shall eventually be a pre. 
ventive to disruptive race strife. How 
well these committees have done their 
jobs I do not know, but I do know that 
they should not be allowed to exist on 
paper only and, most important, they 
should not be allowed to free each in. 
dividual union member or each ay- 
tonomous union organization from re. 
sponsibility in carrying forward the 
program of neighborliness, fair em. 
ployment opportunity and democracy, 

Both the government and labor have 
made small beginnings. But the pri- 
mary responsibility rests on each indi- 
vidual. We must convince ourselves 
and our enemies—at home and 
abroad—that under democracy there 
are more bonds that bind us together 
than those that separate; we must 
demonstrate by doing that loyal Amer- 
icans, regardless of vintage, can work, 
live and worship peacefully and freely 
together and, together, join ranks to 
bring a victory the like of which we 
have never known before. 


Asks EDR. to Act on Prices 


15, 1942, as he is required to do by 
law. Mr. Green warned that unless 
Brown measured up to his job and 
carried out the spirit and intent of 
the law, “we will have to ask for his 
removal.” Mr. Green added: 


A. F. of L. leaders snapped after last 
parley with President on cost of living 


“Wages are now practically frozen 
while prices are soaring. Our accept- 
ance of the stabilization program was 
based upon the assurance that both 
prices and wages would be stabilized. 

“We pointed out to the President 
that the Little Steel formula is anti- 
quated. It is rendered useless and op- 
pressive because prices continue to go 
up while wages stand still. Either 
prices must be brought down or the 


War Labor Board must revise the 
formula.” 

The War Labor Cabinet presented to 
Mr. Roosevelt a statement calling for 
action on the price front. The state- 
ment follows in part: 

“In your message to Congress 
on July 2, stating your reasons 
for disapproving the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bill, you set 
forth with convincing emphasis 
the necessity of reducing the cost 
of living by rolling back food 
prices through the use of sub- 
sidies. The rollback of food 
prices was necessary, you said, to 
carry out the mandate of Con- 
gress in the act of October 2, 
1942, to stabilize wages and prices 
‘so far as practicable * * * on the 
basis of the levels which existed 
on September 15, 1942.’ 

“On July 8 Congress recessed 
after acceding to your proposal by 
leaving no legislative restrictions 
for the carrying out of the pro- 

posed rollback of food prices. * * * 

“We are unable to find any steps 
being taken at the present time to carry 
out your objectives. If your adminis- 
trators have decided not to carry out 
in full the program which you pro 
posed and which Congress permits, tt 
will, of course, be impossible for organ- 
ized labor to continue in its support 0 
the wage and price stabilization pro- 
gram as now formulated.” 
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By BREHON B. SOMERVELL 


Commanding General, Army Service Forces 


gp wily shift to the military 
offensive in all theaters of war 
must be supported at home by steady 
month-by-month increases in weapons 
and supplies for our armies in order to 
make the victories which we are now 
winning add up to total defeat and un- 
conditional surrender of the Axis. 

To supply our troops with even the 
minimum equipment they need to blast 
out the enemy will require new mira- 
cles in war production, in which labor 
must continue to play a leading part. 

The task has already been made 
more difficult by the fact that war pro- 
duction for the ground forces actually 
fell off in May from the April level 
and «-ntinued to lag in June instead of 
registering the substantial increases 
needed to meet production schedules 
and keep an adequate flow of weapons 
moving to our military forces. 

Several factors are to blame for this 
production setback, such as difficulties 
in getting certain new weapons into 
mass production, manpower. shortages 
and the crippling effect of the mid- 
western floods. But the most important 
single factor was the psychological let: 
down that hit large segments of our 
population as a result of overconfi- 
dence—the wholly unjustified feeling 
that we’ve about got the war won and 
therefore we can let up on our war 
production exertions. 

That this could happen to our pro- 
duction efforts at a time when we are 
so short of weapons that we are having 
to take training equipment from our 
troops at home in order to supply our 
men in combat means that there is a 
widespread lack of realization of how 
far the nation must go before the real, 
final victory can be won. It also makes 
apparent the need to analyze the fac- 
tors causing this overconfidence so that 
we may understand them and guard 
against any recurrence of the produc- 
tion letdown. 

The victories we have won so far on 
land, sea and air, and our shift from 
the defensive to the offensive in the 
short time since we were first attacked 
by the Japanese have been achieved as 
the result of a war production miracle; 
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the almost overnight conversion of the 
nation’s peacetime production lines to 
the manufacture of the materiel of war. 
Labor’s part in accomplishing this gi- 
gantic task becomes its glorious Amer- 
ican tradition. Its accomplishments 
have made possible the production of 
weapons superior to anything the 
enemy has been able to produce. Its 
performance has demonstrated that 
American labor, knowing the nation’s 
need, can surmount any obstacle to sup- 
ply it. 

America’s urgent need today is a 
steadily mounting production of weap- 
ons and supplies to enable her armies 
to capitalize on their victories and to 
speed the day of doom for her ene- 
mies. Let me tell you why a continu- 
ing increase in production is needed. 

Our capacity to produce the weapons 
of war is the most important factor in 
deciding our military strategy. In 
planning our military strategy for 1943, 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army and Navy, with the approval of 
our Commander-in-Chief, decided on 
operations that would require 92 bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth*of weapons and 
equipment. The War Production 
Board, after extensive surveys, found 
that the nation could not produce that 
much for war; that 75 billions was the 
overall capacity of the country in this 
respect. Accordingly our plans were 
revised to put them within that figure, 
and since the reduction required some 
critical changes in the originally 
planned strategy, the available produc- 
tion was carefully allocated on a basis 
to supply those materials for which 
there was immediate need. 

Since aircraft, cargo vessels and com- 
bat ships were our first necessities, 
these got priority so that the Army’s 
supply program had to be reduced 25 
per cent below what the original strat- 
egy required. Our production in 1942 
totaled only 46% billion dollars. This 
reduction represented a downward re- 
vision of our production plans for 1943. 
Here again, because of the Army’s 
urgent need for every possible dollar’s 
worth of equipment, production was 
scheduled with extreme care to supply, 
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as nearly as possible, the Army’s needs 
when and as they developed in the stra- 
tegic plan. Under this scheduling, the 
Army received one and a third billion 
dollars’ worth of equipment in January. 
These monthly receipts increased until 
the April figure reached $1,553,809,000. 
The plan called for further increase in 
May to $1,582,728,000. We not only 
did not’ achieve the necessary increase 
in May; we actually fell back below the 
April figure with May production 
standing at only $1,494,158,000. It was 
a 5% per cent failure in production for 
a single month—failure to produce a 
very large quantity of weapons and 
material sorely needed to give our 
troops the supplies they need to keep 
up their striking power and add to 
their strength. Production in June 
increased only 1.1 per cent over May, 
leaving the total almost 5 per cent be- 
low the schedule of requirements for 
the month. 

The overconfidence which caused a 
great part of the letdown was the result 
of several factors. Favorable news 
from the battlefronts caused many ‘to 
conclude that victory is now just 
around the corner, and that feeling 
took some of the fire of determination 
away from many industrial leaders, 
workers and large segments of the 
public. 

It is tragic indeed that this should 
happen, for the victories which brought 
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about the overconfidence and resultant 
slackening in output, actually created 
an increasingly urgent need for the 
equipment which failed to come off 
the production line because of the let- 
down. The Tunisian victory, coming 
earlier than many conservative esti- 
mates held to be possible, speeded up 
the day of European invasion with all 
it will require in men, weapons and 
materiel. It paved the way for us to 
sweep the enemy from the Mediterra- 
nean. By shortening our supply lines, 
the time needed for each cargo ship to 
make a delivery was considerably re- 
duced. This was equivalent to adding 
hundreds of thousands of tons of capac- 
ity to our cargo fleets. The vastly in- 
creased amount of shipping space thus 
made available requires that we have 
the weapons and supplies ready to load 
into it. If the weapons are not ready, 
invasion cannot be carried out on sched- 
ule, and such a delay means prolong- 
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ing the war at the needless cost of lives 
of our troops. 

There were other important factors 
contributing to this overconfidence. 
Stories had swept the country that we 
were overproduced ; that we had more 
tanks, guns and supplies than we 
needed ; that war production was being 
cut because of “surpluses.” These 
originated largely as the result of in- 
accurate stories that were little more 
than gossip. They were the stories 
related by persons who had seen large 
concentrations of tanks, machinery and 
other heavy war equipment pile up in 
the open near East Coast ports await- 
ing shipment. The fact that this equip- 
ment was standing idle in great quan- 
tity caused many persons to conclude 
that it was excess equipment. They 
did not realize that the equipment that 
carried our troops to victory in Tunisia 
once stood in such great storage con- 
centrations awaiting loading on the 





Our shipping space has increased, 
To use it we must produce more 


convoys; that such vast assembling 
operations are a vital part of the 
process by which our troops abroad are 
supplied with their weapons. 

The fact that some production lines 
engaged in war work have been shut 
down, with consequent laying off of 
workers, has caused some persons to 
believe that we have passed the peak 
of our needs and that we are now re- 
ducing total war production. 

This is far from the truth. Produc- 
tion lines frequently must be shut down 
to stop the manufacture of some 
weapon that has become obsolete, or 
which must undergo revision as the 
result of battlefield experience. The 
very nature of war requires that we 
keep this kind of fingertip control 
over the manufacture of war material, 
for this is the way we translate into 
better weapons the lessons we learn in 
battle. In the never-ending competi- 
tion for supremacy, the enemy may 
bring out a device that renders one of 
our weapons ineffective. We instantly 
stop manufacturing that weapon, and 
start making some other kind that will 
serve us better. Likewise we must 
make adjustments to balance our pro- 
duction program. To do this may re- 
quire the shutting down of factories for 
retooling; or, where this is not prac- 
tical, the closing of some plants. 

It is the Army’s determination to 
keep the employment dislocations that 
result from such necessary production 
shifts to an absolute minimum. 

We feel that the worker whose job 
is wiped out, even for a little while, by 
our changing production requirements 
is entitled to have all the information 
we can give him why that is necessary. 
We intend to give workers that infor- 
mation insofar as it is within our power 
to do so. The only limiting element 
will be the need for withholding from 
the enemy any knowledge that would 
be of benefit to him. 

Obviously it is impossible to elimi- 
nate altogether the hardships that go 
with lost production time, but such 
hardships are the hardships of war. 
Complete security is no more possible 
for us at home than it is for the soldiers 
on the battlefield. What we have been 
trying to do, and what we shall con- 
tinue to try to do, is to prevent these 
dislocations from retarding the overall 
output of our productive system and 
to assure American workers steady 
employment. 

As rapidly as one production line 
shuts down, the critical material that 
has been going through it is diverted 
to other plants for manufacture into 
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other equipment for which there is 
more urgent need. 

Everyone should understand this, so 
that the impression will not be gained 
from the closing of any one war plant 
that there has been a reduction in our 
total requirements. The need is for 
more and more weapons and materiel ; 
steady increases in output each month 
for the rest of the year are needed to 
meet even Our minimum needs. 

There are tremendous jobs ahead 
for us on the production front, and 
they have been made more difficult by 
the May and June setbacks, Produc- 





tion by the Army’s technical services 
during the last half of the year must 
reach the following percentages of their 
1943 programs: Ordnance, 59.6; Sig- 
nal Corps, 67.9; Corps of Engineers, 
65.1; Chemical Warfare, 68.9; Trans- 
portation Corps, 62.1; Quartermaster 
Corps, 44.8; and Medical Department, 
38.2. 

The decisions on war production are 
difficult ones. Because this year we 
cannot produce enough for all our 
needs, we have to weigh one need 
against the other and decide whether to 
increase the output of self-propelled 


guns at the expense of heavy tanks ; of 
machine guns at the expense of rifles, 
and so on down through the thousands 
of weapons and other requirements 
for our troops. We're not yet furnish- 
ing all the supplies needed by our 
troops overseas; we still have a long 
way to go to furnish all the equipment 
needed to train our troops for battle. 
Faced with these critical needs, and 
the knowledge that every day we can 
shorten the war will mean the saving of 
the lives of many of our troops, the 
nation must undertake new miracles in 
war production, 


The Chilean System of Social Security 


OCIAL security legislation in Chile 
had its beginning in 1925 under 
President Alessandri when the Caja de 
Seguro Obligatorio, or Fund of Obliga- 
tory Security, was formed. During the 
past sixteen years the republic has built 
a code of laws covering social security, 
public health and social welfare which, 
in the opinion of social security authori- 
ties, now ranks among the best in the 
world. 

To the Fund of Obligatory Security 
each Chilean worker contributes 2 per 
cent of his wages, the employer con- 
tributes a sum equal to 5 per cent of 
the wages paid and the government 
contributes 114 per cent, making a total 
of 8% per cent of all wages available 
for welfare work. 

For white-collar workers and what 
Chile terms “employes” —those persons 
whose tasks require mental rather than 
physical application—there is a moré 
elaborate system with special safe- 
guards. These safeguards include re- 
tirement pay, discharge pay equal to 
one month’s salary for every year of 
service and a “family assistance” pay- 
ment, which aids in equalizing the bur- 
dens of large families. 

Of Chile’s total population of about 
5,000,000, nearly a million persons are 
covered by some kind of social insur- 
ance. In Chile only about 22 per cent 
of the total population is productively 
employed ; by reason of the high birth 
rate there is a large number of children 
in the population. Employes under 
civil service and employes of Chile’s 
merchant marine each have their own 
Caja or Fund to which they contribute. 
These funds were in existence before 
the overall national C.S.O. was estab- 
lished. The contributions and services 
rendered to members parallel closely 
that of the nationwide C.S.O. 

What does all this add up to? What 
does the average Chilean worker get 
out of it? 
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First of all, a person working in a 
store, bank, a public utility or one of 
the big nitrate or copper mines gets 
full health insurance. If the worker 
gets sick or is injured, his employer 
must pay him full pay for the first 
month, half pay for the second month 
and quarter pay for the third month. 
The C.S.O. continues these payments 
for twenty-six weeks—half pay if he 
has a family or dependents and one- 
quarter pay if he is single. The C.S.O. 
provides full medical service, including 
doctors, surgeons, dentists, hospitals 
and sanitariums as well as medicine 
and treatments. 

Women workers becoming mothers 
are given time off and half pay from 
the C.S.O. for four weeks. They also 
get medical and hospital care. In addi- 
tion, they receive an extra 10 per cent 
wage bonus each month until the child 
is one year old. Ifa worker’s wife has 
a child, she, too, receives medical and 
hospital care. In either case, the child 
gets free medical care and supervision 
until it is two years old. 

Each worker is examined periodi- 
cally by a doctor as a matter of routine. 
If the examiner finds a condition that 
might become chronic the worker is 
put under special care. The doctor 
may order half-time work or a period 
of full rest and treatment. In either 
case, workers receive from the C.S.O. 
their full rate of pay during the period 
of treatment. 

The government has also created the 
Family Assistance Fund to equalize the 
burdens of large families. Each em- 
ployed person contributes 2 per cent of 
his pay and an equal amount is con- 
tributed by the employer. This fund is 
divided among all workers who have 
families or dependents. For each child 
under 16 or dependent relative, the 
worker receives 50 pesos a month in 
addition to his pay. 

The C.S.O, makes loans to workers 


at a low rate of interest. These loans 
may be used to build or buy a house, to 
establish a small business, or for self- 
improvement or educational purposes. 
But workers cannot borrow money to 
buy a car or other luxuries. In addi- 
tion to this, all employed Chileans now 
get vacations with pay, and the C.S.O. 
has established several seaside and 
mountain resorts for the lower-income 
groups. 

The greatest contribution of the 
C.S.O. to the people of Chile, however, 
is said to be in the field of public health. 
It has established and maintains 762 
medical stations which are recognized 
as the primary source of medical serv- 
ices for the entire nation. 

The C.S.O. has been instrumental in 
the construction of more than 2,000 
low-rent houses for its members. Five 
housing communities have been spon- 
sored, three in Santiago and one each 
in Lota and Antofagasta. Additional 
communities are planned. 

One of the C.S.O.’s most spectacular 
accomplishments is the construction in 
Santiago of a model milk distribution 
center at a cost of 10,200,000 pesos. 
Milk is received from dairies, given 
bacteriological analysis, pasteurized and 
distributed. Among other functions, 
70,000 pints of chocolate milk are dis- 
tributed each morning through the 
schools to the city’s poorer children. 

To improve agricultural methods and 
to raise rural standards of living, the 
C.S.O. operates several model farms 
which have had an appreciable influ- 
ence in improving farming methods 
and living conditions. 

Plans are now being considered to 
reorganize the C.S.O. in order to estab- 
lish larger pension payments and at the 
same time include under the Social Se- 
curity Fund all welfare activities of 
Chile, including the administration of 
the laws relating to employer liability 
for work accidents, 
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GEORGE MASTERTON 
1885-1943 


Able Head of Plumbers 
Dies Suddenly af 57 


rege gy George Masterton of 
the United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters died suddenly at his 
home in the nation’s capital July 19, 
Death came four days before his fifty. 
eighth birthday. 

He had been at work at the union’s 
offices all the previous week and a 
peared to be enjoying good health. He 
was preparing for a trip through Latin 
America as a goodwill ambassador of 
American labor when the end came, 

George Masterton was born and edu- 
cated at Biggar, Scotland. He arrived 
in the United States in 1910 and set- 
tled in Detroit. He promptly joined 
Plumbers’ Local 98, having previously 
served his apprenticeship in Scotland. 

Taking an active part in the local 
union’s affairs, he soon became its busi- 
ness agent. Then he served as presi- 
dent of the Detroit Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council. In 1925 he 
was elected vice-president of the United 
Association. Four years later he was 
elected general organizer. 

John Coefield, late president of the 
U.A., who had had his eye on Mr. Mas- 
terton for some time, called him to 
Washington in December, 1937, to act 
as assistant president of the interna- 
tional union. When President Coefield 
died Mr. Masterton was appointed by 
the General Executive Board to serve 
out Mr. Coefield’s unexpired term and 
subsequently the union’s convention 
elected him to a full term by unanimous 
vote. 

A patriotic trade unionist who un- 
derstood that continuance of unionism 
hinged upon Allied victory in the war, 
Mr. Masterton was associated with the 
Labor Production Division of the War 
Production Board. He was also a 
member of the Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 
tion Committee. He served as a vice- 
president of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment and of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. He 
played an important part in shaping 
the policies of both departments. He 
was also a director of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. 

Funeral services were held in Wash- 
ington on July 23. Numerous leaders 
of labor, industry and government 
turned out to pay their final tribute to 
the able chieftain of a fine labor organ- 
ization. Those attending included 
William Green, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, George Meany, Dan- 


’ tel J. Tobin, Nelson Rockefeller, Mat- 


thew Woll and I. M. Ornburn. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 











Sun Fo, president, Legislative Yuan 
of China—As we study the problem of 
postwar reconstruc- 
tion we must pay 
attention to the 
public opinion of 
the foreign nations. 
The public opinion 
of a democratic 
state usually affects 
its national policy. 
Once a fallacious 
argument has hard- 
ened into a public opinion, even the 
wise chief of the government can hardly 
alter it within a short space of time. 
The history of America’s participation 
in this war is a good example of this. 
President Roosevelt is a farsighted 
statesman. As far back as October, 
1937, he delivered his famous Chicago 
speech urging the quarantining of the 
aggressors. He realized that in the 
world today the United States cannot 
avoid entanglement. However, public 
opinion in America was then influenced 
by isolationism. After his speech Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was attacked. He could 
not take any counter-action. The fore- 
sight of President Roosevelt was not 
accepted by his people until it had over- 
come many obstacles. From all this 
we should realize that we cannot ignore 





the influence of public opinion upon. 


the policy of the United States. 


William J. Bowen, president emeri- 
tus, Bricklayers Union—Our great or- 
ganization was not 
built, nor has it 
been maintained, by 
young men in a 
hurry, the hit-and- 
run boys. Nor was 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
built by that type 
of leadership. We 
are strong, we have 
survived times almost if not quite as 
troubled as these because we have been 
patient, because we have conserved our 
energies and our finances, because we 
have had the courage and the guts to 
be patient. Old as we think our inter- 
national is, it dates back only to the end 
of the War Between the States, a mere 
seventy-eight years. Hours were long 
—irom sunup to sundown ; wages were 
pitiably small. There are men in our 
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organization who had to strike for the 
twelve-hour day, the eleven-hour day, 
the ten-hour day, the nine- and the 
eight-hour day—men who paid through 
the nose for daring to assert their man- 
hood. The current pressure against 
labor represents nothing new. It is the 
same old woman of hatred of those who 
work, with more rouge on her cheeks 
and more scarlet paint on her lips. 
Again we are forced to fight for basic, 
elemental human rights. We must 
maintain and strengthen our unions be- 
cause when peace comes we are going 
to need them more than we do today. 


Elsa Maxwell, newspaper columnist 
—The coming man in the Spain of the 
future will be Dr. 
Juan Negrin of the 
People’s Spain or 
King Juan de Bour- 
bon of the Mon- 
archists’ Spain. Dr. 
Negrin is a man of 
great background 
and culture; and 
like Dr. Benes of 
Czechoslovakia, he 
was sold down the river by the powers 
who dominated Allied politics in the 
years before the dam burst. At the 
age of 45, overflowing with dynamic 
energy and democratic ardor, Negrin 
succeeded the tired Largo Caballero 
as Prime Minister of Spain. That was 
in May, 1937, Spain’s second year of 
civil war. Meanwhile Nazis and Ital- 
ian Fascists, aided spiritually by re- 
actionaries and Tories in other lands, 
began the systematic presentation of a 
new system of horror. Nazi aviators 
bombed the open city of Guernica, the 
holy city of the Basques. Negrin ap- 
pealed to the world for help. He 
pointed out what the Germans and 
Italians were doing in Spain was just 
a foretaste of what they would do, 
sooner or later, to the rest of the world. 
The Chamberlain government in Eng- 
land, and our weird State Department 
here, and what could apologetically be 
called a government in France, said, 
“First show us the proofs that inter- 
vention is taking place.” When ships 
carrying supplies to the democratic and 
duly elected government of Spain set 
out from this country, the Coast Guard 
turned them back. We and the British 
then set up a non-intervention patrol. 





Mussolini’s planes bombed our own ob- 
servers ; but somehow no one saw any- 
thing—not even the bodies of the chil- 
dren of Guernica, or the unexploded 
incendiary bombs marked “Rheindorf 
factory, 1936.” 


Joseph S. McDonagh, secretary- 
treasurer, Metal Trades Department, 
A. F. of L.—The 
most important 
thing confronting 
this country today 
is the winning of 
this war. It is your 
duty and my duty 
as free-born Amer- 
icans and as mem- 
bers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of 
Labor to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with our government in bring- 
ing about a speedy climax to this un- 
fortunate war. The sooner the war is 
over the better for everyone. How- 
ever, we have another responsibility 
which we cannot escape. While we 
must fight and work to win the war, we 
must not forget that one of the most im- 
portant factors for the preservation of 
our form of life after the war is to 
maintain a successful, vigilant, mili- 
tant labor movement so that we will be 
in a position to protect and safeguard 
the standards which the American trade 
unionists have set up in this country. 
American labor must remain free, and 
the only way we can remain free is by 
adhering to the fundamental principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 





Thomas E. Scanlon, Representative 
from Pennsylvania—The Congressional 
Committee for the 
Protection of Con- 
sumers was formed 
because of the con- 
viction on the part 
of a group of mem- 
bers of Congress 
that greater coordi- 
nation and organi- 
zation of our fight 
for the protection 
of the price control program was im- 
perative if the pregram was not to be 
scuttled. The committee is pledged to 
fight for the full realization of the pro- 
gram to roll the cost of living back to 
September, 1942. We are conscious of 
the fact that we are engaged in this 
effort at a time of greatest crisis on the 
home front and that the weaknesses on 
this home front sector seriously threaten 
the strength of our entire war effort. 
The committee will fight any persons 
or forces who ignore the pressing war 
requirement of a stable company and 
who push proposals to bring inflation. 
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Greece Under the Axis Yoke 


(Continued from Page 17) 


disappear. The bringing in of new parts 
is no small problem because of the 
difficulty of communications and the 
dangers from guerrilla activities. 

The most significant activity of the 
workers is strike action. The impor- 
tance of this type of resistance cannot 
be overestimated. It goes without say- 
ing that strikes in time of war and es- 
pecially in an occupied country demand 
great courage. 

Even during the first months of the 
occupation workers gave the first call 
for resistance and struck, seeking to get 
bread rations, wages and the cessation 
of persecutions by the Axis tyrants. 

From June, 1941, to October, 1942, 
there were twenty-two strikes of ma- 
jor importance, two of which were 
general throughout Greece. The cen- 
ter of these movements was in Athens 
and Piraeus and spread throughout the 
country, lasting for many days. 

The strike of September, 1942, was 
of eight days’ duration. Blood flowed 


abundantly on that occasion, as it did 
during many of the other strikes, which 
usually transformed themselves into 
open and violent clashes. 

The Axis authorities have not been 
able to suppress these strikes. The de- 


cree of the German military governor | 


of the Middle East banning strikes in 
Greece has been completely disre- 
garded. 

The Greek workers have also re- 
sisted “invitations” to go to work in 
Germany. Some have been shipped 
there by force, of course. Neverthe- 
less, Greece has contributed fewer 
workers than other Axis-occupied 
countries. 

The Gestapo, in collaboration with 
the Labor Department of the puppet 
government, has set up a spurious Gen- 
eral Confederation of Greek Workers. 
Persons who are willing to collaborate 
with the Fascists are the leaders of this 
fake labor organization. Against this 
Nazi creation, the Greek patriots have 
formed a secret organization known as 
the National Front of Liberation. This 
organization is gaining ground through- 
out the whole of Greece. It includes 
patriots of every class. 

Students, too, have organized into 
secret societies and publish most of the 
many underground papers that appear 
regularly. Even children add their bit 
to the defiance of the Greek people. 
The tale is told of a school where the 
children were being taught German and 
Italian, “the true languages of the mas- 
ter Aryan races,” as is required now 
by law. When the class was over the 
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children remained seated. Asked why, 
they replied, “We are waiting for the 
Japanese lesson.” 

The church has always played a 
leading part in the fight for Greek 
independence. Indeed, it was a church- 
man who first raised the banner of re- 
volt against the Turks and led the way 
to freeing modern Greece. In this war, 
despite all manner of repressions and 
ruthless executions, the churchmen are 
again playing a leading part in organiz- 
ing the resistance of the Greek people 
to their temporary masters. Indeed, 
there have even been reports of priests 
who, temporarily forsaking the cross 
for the sword, have taken to the hills 
to join the guerrilla bands. 

The fight of the Greek people against 
slavery has been a gallant fight, but it 
has cost them dear. The latest avail- 
able figures show that more than 
twenty thousand Greeks have been 
slaughtered by the Axis forces since 
the occupation of the country, and more 


group. They have as their emblem q 
shield bearing the words WITH THis op 
ON IT, after the Spartans of old. 

Some thirty ships comprise the Greek 
navy which is active in Mediterranean 
waters. Most of these units are smaller 
craft, such as destroyers, submarines 
and corvettes, but they have played q 
notable part. At the conclusion of the 
Tunisian campaign, Admiral Cunning. 
ham sent the following message to the 
commander of the Greek fleet: 

“It was a great pleasure to me to 
again see the Greek naval forces fight- 
ing under my command in the Mediter- 
ranean. The satisfaction of the Greek 
naval forces must be as great as my 
own for having taken such a prominent 
part in the overwhelming defeat of the 
enemy in Tunisia.” 

More recently, dispatches from the 
Sicilian front told of the capture of the 
town of Augusta by a Greek destroyer, 

The Greek air force now numbers 
three complete squadrons, equipped 
with the latest Spitfires and Hurri- 
canes, and is constantly growing. This 
is the more remarkable when one con- 
siders that the entire fighting strength 
of the air force did not number more 





are added to the toll every day. Of 
this number, fifteen thousand were mas- 
sacred in Thrace and Macedonia alone, 
where the Bulgarians are carrying on a 
systematic campaign to wipe out the 
Greek population and to “Bulgarize” 
the area. Another three thousand were 
killed in reprisal for guerrilla activities 
on the island of Crete, while an esti- 
mated two thousand were slain in vari- 
ous parts of the Greek mainland. 

To this figure must be added the 
many thousands who have died as a 
result of starvation and the other thou- 
sands who are held as hostages in Axis 
concentration camps under conditions 
of unbelievable hardship and who face 
certain death unless help comes soon. 

Yet, despite all this, the fight goes 
on—outside as well as inside Greece. 
A free Greek army composed of two 
brigades is in Africa and took a notable 
part in the initial attack at El] Alamein. 
Another company of Greeks, formed 
into a commando unit, played a leading 
role in the flanking of the Mareth Line 
and the capture of Gabes. This unit 
was composed principally of former 
army officers who escaped from Greece 
and, having no forces to command, 
formed themselves into a commando 


than seventy-five planes at the time 
of the Italian invasion. 

The complete strength of the Greek 
ocean-going merchant marine escaped 
when the country fell and has been 
serving the Allied cause since that time. 
The first ship sunk in this war, scut- 
tled by the Poles in Gdynia harbor to 
block the Germans, was a Greek 
freighter. Unlike the Americans and 
the British, the Greeks cannot replace 
their lost tonnage, over one-half of 
which has been sunk, but Greek 
freighters continue to ply the seven seas 
in the cause of the United Nations. 

Inside Greece and out the Greeks 
are fighting together as never before to 
drive the hated invaders from their 
shores. On this issue all Greeks are 
united. With the advent of victory, 
Greece looks forward to a better world, 
based on liberty and justice for all, 
where small nations’ rights will be as 
sacred as those of the great powers 
and where democracy and free self- 
government will be open to all. 

The Greek people, who gave birth to 
democracy, have no doubt in their 
own minds about the ultimate victory 
of the cause which has been their own 
through so many centuries. 
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Crumbling in Wartime 
From The International Teamster 


Thousands of young men will give 
up their lives in unselfish sacrifice be- 
fore the struggle with the enemies of 
civilization is ended in Europe and 
Asia. Young men, the pride of their 
parents, brilliant, healthy, ambitious, 
clean physically and spiritually, will 
have their bodies strewn or scattered 
in the different parts of the world, or 
buried at sea, before this awful struggle 
is ended. 

No matter what sacrifice we at home 
are called upon to make, we should 
make it without grumbling. That 
means that if we are disappointed be- 
cause the cost of living has not been 
held down, or because we are not able 
to get increases in wages, or because 
we are rationed to such an extent that 
many of us are seriously inconven- 
ienced—all of those sacrifices amount 
to nothing compared to the human sac- 
tifices made on the fighting fields of 
foreign lands. 


Public Relations 
From The American Photo- 
Engraver 


Organized labor has a humane as 

well as realistic, thrilling and interest- 
ing story of achievement to - unfold. 
This up to now has remained unsung, 
and labor must somehow find the op- 
portunity of putting it across. The 
story is one which can be related with 
facts, figures and reference to history 
and achievement in such manner as to 
attract the attention and understanding 
of all fair-minded persons who are not 
biased by environment or misled by the 
camouflage of labor’s traducers. 
_While it is true that each interna- 
tional union and most city central and 
state bodies have their official publi- 
cations, as has the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, these are mainly dis- 
tributed to those who are already sym- 
pathetic and know and understand 
labor’s story because of close asso- 
Clation. 

It is rather the great mass of the 
people who must be contacted and en- 
lightened. These must be reached by 
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all means and methods available. Pub- 
lic approval must be sought and held 
through well organized public relations 
bureaus and activities. 

Labor cannot continue to miss the 
boat. It must take the offensive and 
meet the issue in such manner as to 
offset the machinations of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and oth- 
ers who through their well organized 
propaganda continually strive to keep 
labor on the defensive. While all can 
assist, the American Federation of 
Labor must be induced to rise to the oc- 
casion and take the lead and initiative. 


Honors for Workers 
From The Carpenter 


Members of American Federation of 
Labor unions employed in the nation’s 
shipyards won thirty-three out of forty- 
two national suggestion honors re- 
cently awarded to shipyard workers by 
the Board for Awards of the War Pro- 
duction Drive. 

The suggestions accomplished pro- 
duction short-cuts and clearly indicated 
that shipyard workers are not going to 
accept the menace of U-boat sinking 
to our victory timetable by resting on 
past laurels earned for record-breaking 
launchings. 

Our ship workers have served notice 
to the Axis that even greater construc- 
tion accomplishments are ahead as a 
result of production short-cuts, man- 
hour and material savings and safety 
precautions they themselves have sug- 
gested through shipyard joint produc- 
tion committees. 


Inflation Theories 


From The Railway Carmen’s 
Journal 


Is a dollar in the pocket of the 
worker more inflationary than a dollar 
in the coffers of a business man? 
That’s a fair question to ask in view 
of the barrage of current propaganda 
for freezing the wages of men and 
women who toil. 

Judging from the attitude of most 
newspapers, reactionary bosses and 
some government bureaucrats, an extra 
dollar in the working man’s hands 
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threatens virtual destruction of the 
economic system and runaway infla- 
tion. No such fear is voiced, however, 
when it comes to sky-high profits of 
corporations or fantastic salaries of 
business executives. 

Labor has lagged far behind other 
elements of population since the Euro- 
pean war began. The $1733 average 
income—which includes overtime earn- 
ings at higher rates—amounts to a 37 
per cent increase over 1939, but in the 
same period the average income of 
farm owners mounted by 134 per cent, 
corporation profits by 68 per cent and 
profits of other business by 51 per cent. 


Child Labor 
From The Bakers’ and Confec- 


tioners’ Journal 


Sharply worded warnings against the 
danger of the wartime increase of child 
labor, made repeatedly by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, are shown to 
have been fully justified by latest fig- 
ures on the employment of children. 

Child labor is gaining at an unprece- 
dented rate throughout the nation, the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor finds. More than 2,- 
000,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 17 are working in in- 
dustry today, double the number em- 
ployed in 1941. 

Even more alarming than the total 
increase is the fact that the largest in- 
crease has been in the 14- and 15-year- 
old bracket, rather than among the 
16- and 17-year-olds. 

Many of these children are being 
employed illegally, reports from state 
labor departments all over the country 
indicate. In 1942 there was an in- 
crease of 123 per cent in the number of 
establishments found violating the child 
labor laws. , 

In the face of these figures, the 
present reactionary Congress, appar- 
ently blindly intent on fighting prog- 
ress, has gone far to approve cuts for 
the administration of child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. If Congress persists in this atti- 
tude, it must take a heavy responsibil- 
ity for encouraging the growth of child 
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labor, a long festering evil that only a 
short time ago seemed definitely headed 
for virtual extinction in the United 
States. 


Social Insurance 


From The Journal of Electrical 
Workers and Operators 


All over the country labor is rallying 
to the support of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill setting up a more uniform 
and comprehensive social insurance 
program for the United States, 

Central labor unions, big interna- 
tional unions, state federations of labor, 
and local unions are discussing this 
bill, and already communications are 
beginning to arrive in Washington 
showing Congress that labor desires 
this bill to become law. Other groups 
are rallying to the support of this new 
social security measure. The New 
York Medical Forum, composed of doc- 
tors of note, has sent word to Senator 
Wagner that it approves the medical 
features of this prospective law. Rap- 
idly public opinion is taking shape in 
the direction of passage of this bill. 


What Now? 


From The Motorman, Conductor 
and Motor Coach Operator 


What now, Mr. Congressman? 

You’ve turned thumbs down on sub- 
sidies as a means of controlling our 
runaway prices. Now, what do you 
propose to do about inflation—or is in- 
flation what you want? 

You cracked down on labor when 
you passed the Connally-Smith bill. 
Because striking miners—who were 
asking for a wage increase to partially 
offset already exorbitant prices—gave 
you the opportunity you’ve been wait- 
ing for, you took a swat at all labor 
and now you tell us in effect that you 
don’t care how high prices go. With 
our wages practically frozen at their 
present levels, you made a $35,000,000 
slash in OPA’s appropriation, the gov- 
ernment agency set up for the purpose 
of holding a control over prices. 

What do you imagine is the reaction 
of the man in the mine and in the fac- 
tory—who has always labored under 
the illusion that you fellows in Con- 
gress were the elected representatives 
of the people—that you were in Wash- 
ington to look after his interests? You 
can be sure that, to say the least, he is 
slightly bewildered. And no doubt a 
little disillusioned. But there will be 
one good result, we think, of your re- 
cent voting record: The man in the 
mine and the factory realizes now that 
his vote is a very important privilege, 
that it is more than a privilege—that 
it is his sacred duty—to himself and to 
the millions of workers like himself, 
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to vote and to vote for men who will 
truly represent him in Congress. 

The newspapers have hailed your 
action as a revolt against Roosevelt. 
It was more than that: it was @ revolt 
against the American people. 


New Members 


From The International Chemical 
Worker 


There is hardly a local union now 
affiliated with our international council 
that has not suffered the effects of this 
war. Already there are many new 
faces in our shops, men and women 
who have taken the places of those who 
have gone to serve our country. A 
large number of these new men and 
women in our industry have failed to 
join our unions or were slow in doing 
so because they lack the experience 
and knowledge that the trade union 
movement has brought to us. 

The task of getting these new men 
and women to realize their responsibil- 
ity to join our organizations is up to 
the older workers who are still at home. 
It is up to us to inform them of the 
purposes for which our organizations 
were originally formed. We must con- 
vince them of the need for organiza- 
tion among our people so that we may 
continue to raise our standard of living 
to where there will be freedom from 
want after this war is over. We must 
convince them that it is our duty to 
negotiate contracts with the so-called 
military clause so that when Johnny 
comes marching home again from this 
war he may not once again be the 
“forgotten man” as he was when he 
returned from the last war. 


Let’s Keep NLRB 

From The Office Worker 
Amid the hue and cry against the 
National Labor Relations Board it is 
high time that some of the good quali- 
ties of this government agency be 
brought to light. Until recently NLRB 
has met with the wholehearted support 
of organized labor and while it has 
made mistakes and brought miscar- 
riages of justice it will prove much 
saner to correct the faults of the Board 

rather than to destroy it entirely. 
We today cry out for the continu- 
ance of the National Labor Relations 
Board, rather than its abolition or se- 


vere curtailment, as the only means of 
providing and insuring all workers of 
our country the right of unhampered 
collective bargaining and a better yp. 
derstanding between the workers and 
their employers. None of us want to 
go back to the turmoil which markeg 
union-management relationship prior 
to the enactment of the Wagner Act, 


Stop Being Kicked Around 
From The Railway Clerk 


Many years ago Benjamin Franklin 
said that “experience keeps a dear 
school but fools wiil learn in no other.” 
Perhaps it is the lot of humankind that 
things have to be learned the hard way, 

A kicking around once in a while 
may not be so bad, but the kicking 
around which workingmen have been 
taking since the new Congress went 
into office has been enough to make 
almost anybody get his dander up. 
The tragedy is that many people get 
kicked around without realizing it, and 
that many more never have the spunk 
nor the intelligence to kick back. 

You can stop this kicking around 
business by registering every member 
of your family who is eligible to vote 
just as soon as possible. Find out the 
date for registration right now and 
mark it on your calendar. 


Engineers at War 
From The International Engineer 

In what may be termed the prewar 
period our men were employed on every 
big defense job in the country—canton- 
ments, factories, dams, docks, roads. 
As often as not, they had to labor in 
isolated areas where accommodations 
were sketchy. 

It is a matter of pride that no matter 
how isolated the project or how far 
from home, the international got men 
on the jobs without cost or expense to 
the government. It is a matter of 
greater pride that in no instance since 
the actual beginning of hostilities has 
there been any serious stoppage of work 
for which the international or its local 
unions could be held responsible. 

On December 23, 1942, more than 
5,000 service withdrawal cards had 
been issued. As of May 3st, 9,648 
service withdrawal cards had been 1s 
sued and death benefits paid the bene- 
ficiaries of fourteen members. 
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)The War Labor Board has refused a 
general wage increase sought by 1,- 
000,000 shipyard workers. The vote 
was 8 to 4 with the labor members 


dissenting. A review of the wage and 
job classification structure was ordered. 


)Establishment of a minimum rate of 
45 cents an hour has been ordered by 
the War Labor Board for 200 grocery 
clerks at Phoenix, Ariz. The workers 
are employed by twenty stores. The 
WLB order followed negotiations be- 
tween the employers and the Retail 
Clerks Union. 


>The American Federation of Teach- 
ers has chartered 100 local unions dur- 
ing the past two years, according to a 
report issued recently by Secretary 
Irvin R. Kuenzli. The 100th local 
established since July, 1941, was at 
Peoria, IIl. 


>The Columbia Baking Company of 
Atlanta, Ga., has been ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
cease discouraging membership in Lo- 
cal 728, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, 


»An increase of 15 cents an hour for 
workers employed in twelve laundries 


at Portland, Ore., has been authorized: 


by the War Labor Board. “American 
labor should not be asked to subsidize 
American industry by working for 
wages below the level of health and 
decency,” said Wayne L. Morse, public 
member, in the majority opinion. 


>A general wage increase of 3 cents an 
hour has been awarded by the War 
Labor Board to the 1,200 workers at 
the Charleroi, Pa., plant of the Corn- 
ing Glass Works. The workers were 
represented by the American Flint 
Glass Workers Union. 


> Wage increases approximating $26 a 
month have been won by 127 clerks 
afd 16 telegraphers of the Toledo, Pe- 
oria and Western Railroad, now under 
government operation. The increases 
were sought by the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks and the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. The War Labor 
Board approved. 


>Laundry workers in northern New 
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New York leaders receive a Treasury certificate hailing bond purchases 


Jersey have been granted a straight 
hourly pay boost of 4.8 cents. In addi- 
tion, each worker who maintains a per- 
fect attendance record during any given 
week will receive a bonus of 3 cents an 
hour. The War Labor Board acted “to 
correct substandards of living.” 


> Harry W. Fox, president of the Wy- 
oming State Federation of Labor from 
1916 to 1933 and managing editor at 
the time of his death of the Catering 
Industry Employe, official journal of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 
died in Cincinnati on June 27. He had 
been active in labor circles since 1896. 


>A wage increase of 15 per cent has 
been granted the employes of Western 
Union by the War Labor Board. The 
increase applies to workers covered by 
contracts with the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union and four federal labor 
unions. 


> The War Labor Board has approved 
a wage agreement between the Coal 
Producers Association of Illinois and 
the A. F. of L.’s Progressive Mine 
Workers of America containing sub- 
stantially the same terms as ordered by 
the Board in its directive to the un- 
affiliated United Mine Workers and the 
bituminous coal operators on June 18. 


>» About 280 New York theater man- 


agers and press agents, represented by 
the Theatrical Agents and Managers 
Union, received a wage increase of $15 
a week by recent order of the War 
Labor Board. Increases of $5 and $10 
were awarded another group of about 
fifteen press agents, also represented by 
the union. 


>A minimum rate of 57.5 cents per 
hour for logging operations in thirty 
Michigan and northern Wisconsin lum- 
ber companies has been established by 
recent order of the War Labor Board. 
The workers affected by the order are 
represented by four locals of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
A. F. of L., and five C.1.O. locals. 


>The union musicians of the leading 
symphony orchestras, including the 
New York Philharmonic, the Boston 
Symphony and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and their conductors, are to 
give concerts free of charge in the 
smaller American cities. Expenses will 
be borne by the Musicians Union. 


> Four thousand inside workers in the 
milk industry in the New York-New 
Jersey area have had their wages raised 
$4.50 a week by order of the War La- 
bor Board. Locals 680, 338 and 584, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, represented the workers. 
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DOWN 


EMBERS of American Federa- 

tion of Labor unions in New 
England, in conformity with the A. F. 
of L. pledge to the President and the 
people of the United States, are doing 
everything humanly possible to aid the 
nation’s war effort. 

They are working hard and without 
interruption, they are giving blood to 
the Red Cross, they are buying war 
bonds, they are active in civilian de- 
fense. Thousands upon thousands of 
New England members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor are now serv- 
ing in the armed forces all over the 
globe and in the merchant marine. 

Federal Labor Union 21914, com- 
posed of employes of the Hood Rubber 
Company of Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, is an example of what A. F. of L. 
organizations are doing to help win the 
war. Some 500 members of this union 
were in uniform months ago. More 
than 90 per cent of the members are 
investing 10 per cent of their wages 
in war bonds. Many members have 
already donated blood and others are 
expected to do so. 

Last November the Army-Navy “E” 
for excellent war production was pre- 
sented to the company and members of 
Federal Labor Union 21914. Five 
thousand employes attended the im- 
pressive presentation ceremonies. 

Another interesting story involves 
the employes of the National Fireworks 
Company of Hanover, Massachusetts, 
who were organized and chartered as 
Federal Labor Union 22694 not much 
more than a year ago. . This was ac- 
complished with the cooperation of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor, the Brockton Central Labor 
Union and the Brockton Building 
Trades Council. The young organiza- 
tion had a healthy membership of 3,200 
at the time this article was written. 

When these workers began to organ- 
ize they were receiving an average wage 
of 30 cents an hour for women and 45 
cents an hour for men. The wages at 
the present time average 58 cents an 
hour for women and 85 cents an hour 
for men. This group was one of the 
first in the country to receive the 
Army-Navy “E” award for an out- 
standing production record. 
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EAST 


By JOHN J. MURPHY 


Chief New England Organizer, A. F. of I, 


The officers of the same union have 
also organized another group in the 
American Fireworks Company, Ran- 
dolph, Massachusetts, which will add 
from 900 to 1,000 members to Federal 
Labor Union 22694. This showing of 
one of our recently organized groups 
has set a mark for some of the older 
organizations to shoot at. 

Organizational drives were con- 
ducted at the Rheem Shipyards, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, by the American 
Federation of Labor, the C. I. O. and 
an independent organization. The in- 
dependent union presently dropped out 
of the picture, leaving the American 
Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. 
We received excellent cooperation from 
representatives of the local Building 
Trades and Metal Trades Councils and 
the Bricklayers’ and Carpenters’ local 
representatives. Their assistance was 
instrumental in the victory of the A. F. 


of L. by a vote of 789 to 447. 
Textile Workers Make Progress 


The United Textile Workers have 
been doing very well in the New Eng- 
land area. This union has won elec- 
tions at the Baltic Mills, Baltic, Con- 
necticut ; at the Luther Manufacturing 
Company, Fall River, Massachusetts ; 
at the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany and other plants. 

In Boston the employes of the 
Walker Wool Top Company asked for 
an organization. They were under the 
impression that since they were only a 
small group, the American Federation 
of Labor would not be interested in 
them. 

We proved to this group and to 
New England workers generally that 
we are interested in organizing and 
negotiating contracts for better wages, 
hours and working conditions for small 
as well as large groups. 

The workers of Maine are consid- 
ered by most international unions as 
difficult to organize. This is being dis- 
puted by the Textile Workers, who are 
making excellent progress with the as- 
sistance of the Maine State Federation 
of Labor. A campaign was carried on 
at Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, for the em- 
ployes of the Brown and Mayo Mills. 
The results: American Federation of 


Labor, 357; C. I. O., 9; no union, 14. 

Before the campaign was completed, 
the organizers received a call to go to 
Winthrop, Maine, to organize another 
group of employes, at the Wilton 
Woolen Company. The C. I. O. again 
stepped into the contest, only to be con- 
vincingly defeated by the U. T. W. 

We conducted a campaign to organ- 
ize the city firemen of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, and signed up 101 out 
of a total of 108 men. The group was 
turned over to the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters by the New 
England office of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

A campaign was carried on for the 
pottery workers at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, employed by the Hewes Com- 
pany. A majority of the group was 
signed up and turned over to the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Pot- 
ters. A contract was negotiated estab- 
lishing a union shop, higher wages and 
better working conditions. 

The Building Service Employes have 
been conducting an organizing drive in 
Boston and vicinity and have been suc- 
cessful in winning a number of elec- 
tions.- The city of Boston has recog- 
nized the Building Service Employes 
as the bargaining agent for sixty-eight 
elevator operators. Elections have also 
been won at Harvard College, Welles- 
ley College and other places where fol- 
lowers of this trade are employed. 

It must not be presumed that prog- 
ress in New England has been confined 
to the unions mentioned in this short 
article. Almost every affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor in these 
states can point to similar gains. New 
England has done its share to push the 
A. F. of L. membership mark to the 
highest point in our long history. 

Here in New England we are doing 
everything possible to aid in the war 
effort—from all-out, ever-accelerated 
production to sending our men to the 
colors by the tens of thousands to de- 
fend our democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

In this highly industrialized section 
which played such an important role 
in World War I, we of the American 
Federation of Labor have one main ob- 
jective today—the winning of the war. 
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(2) Unions can help establish social 
hygiene instruction in schools. As al- 
ready pointed out, the plight of our 
teen-age youngsters is of special con- 
cern to organized labor. So far, no 
satisfactory method has been found to 
get at these wayward young people. 
Certainly they cannot be rounded up 
and given moral instruction in the 
parks, public squares, movie houses 
and beer parlors where they congre- 
gate. Those who are employed—and 
many are working even when under 
age—could be influenced on the job 
if there were an adequate educational 
program for industry. 

Naturally the influence of the home 
should play the major role in preparing 
our children to face the world. But 
home influences have failed for many 
reasons, one of them being that many 
mothers who otherwise would be at 
home supervising their children are in 
industry or other war work. The 
church can do its share for those it 
reaches. However, public health au- 
thorities and social workers agree that 
school is an excellent place for giving 
all our young people the knowledge 
which may save them from disaster. 
Those who have given thought and 
study to the problem advocate that so- 
cial hygiene instruction be woven into 
the regular grammar and high school 
curricula. Thus most young people 
could be reached before they have gone 
out of bounds. 


Labor, with its organizational experi-- 


ence and its realism, can do much to 
influence the introduction of social hy- 
giene instruction in the schools. Per- 
haps more than any other group it is 
equipped by a progressive tradition 
and by a fighting spirit to overcome the 
hush-hush objections of false modesty. 
(3) Unions can aid law enforce- 
ment. Mistaken ideas about prostitu- 
tion are all too prevalent. A surpris- 
ingly large number of soldiers, indus- 
trial workers and misinformed citizens 
still think that a prostitute with a health 
certificate is a safe contact. Any doctor 
knows that even though a woman is 
free from infection at the time of exami- 
nation, she may be infected immediately 
thereafter and may transmit syphilis 
or gonorrhea, or both, to every cus- 
tomer she has until her next examina- 
tion. In point of fact, regulation, by 
creating a false sense of security, actu- 
ally increases the danger of infection. 
Union men must not let themselves 
be soft in their attitude toward prosti- 
tution. There is only one answer to 
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Labor Helps Fight VD 


(Cantinued from Page 13) 


this social evil and that is eradication. 
It is up to labor to give all aid it can 
toward this end. Nor can union people 
afford to disregard the existence of un- 
scrupulously run “juke joints.” They 
must not only keep their daughters 
from patronizing such places, but they 
must fully cooperate in bringing the 
offending operators before the law. 

Finally, the trade unions must be in 
the forefront in support of any con- 
structive community enterprises which 
seek to supply recreation, war work 
projects, supervised social programs 
and entertainment for the young peo- 
ple whose lives are being warped. 

(4) A program aiming to locate and 
treat all cases of syphilis and gonorrhea 
among industrial workers can be made 
most acceptable in a plant or union 
after a period of thorough education. 
Such a control program should include 
careful case histories of all members, 
physical examinations, special exami- 
nations that may be indicated and lab- 
oratory tests. It is of utmost impor- 
tance that results of all blood tests be 
considered absolutely confidential be- 
tween the worker and the physician, 






and of course the unions can see to that 
as far as their members are concerned. 

Trade unions should understand that 
there is no reason why venereally in- 
fected persons should be denied work 
or be discharged if they agree to place 
themselves under competent treatment. 

The VD control program offers labor 
a great challenge. If the unions take 
the enlightened and courageous atti- 
tude, they will help to initiate this final 
step in the eradication of the social 
diseases. By taking this initiative, they 
can surely protect their infected mem- 
bers against possible discharge and dis- 
crimination. This might not be so easy 
in all cases if the control program were 
to be instituted by the public authorities 
and management. 


ACTION IN WASHINGTON 


Immediate physical examination of 
union members handling food in Dis- 
trict of Columbia restaurants has been 
ordered by Leighton Williams, busi- 
ness agent of the Cooks, Pastry Cooks 
and Kitchen Employes, A. F. of L. 

The order was issued after the chair- 
man of a local draft board charged 
that 3,500 persons suffering from vene- 
real disease are handling food in the 
war-jammed nation’s capital. 

Mr. Williams said any member of 
the union found to be infected will be 
instructed to report for treatment. 








ED J. BROWN WILL VISIT 
SOUTHERN REPUBLICS 


To promote better understanding 
among the working people of the 
Americas, Ed J. Brown, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, will visit many 
of the Latin-American republics this 
month and next as the representa- 

_ tive of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Brown was scheduled to leave 
Washington by plane on August 3, 
arriving at Santiago, Chile, on Au- 
gust 9 or 10 after short stops in Co- 
lombia and Peru. Making the trip 
with him will be David J. McDon- 
ald, representing the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations ; Samuel C. 
Phillips, representing the railroad 
brotherhoods, and John Herling of 
the Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. 

The group will spend two weeks 
in Chile, returning the visit of Ber- 
nardo Ibanez, secretary-general of 
the Chilean Federation of Labor, 
who was in the United States last 
spring as a guest of American labor. 

Panama, Mexico and Cuba will 








be visited on the return trip. The 
goodwill envoys are scheduled to be 
back in the United States by the end 
of September. 

The late George Masterton, presi- 
dent of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, was to 
have been one of the participants 
in the tour and was getting ready 
for the departure when death struck 
him down suddenly on July 19. 
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THE TRCHMGAL ENGINEERS, 
ARCHITECES AND DRAPTSMEN 


OMPLETION of twenty-five years 

of service is being celebrated by 

the members of the International Fed- 

eration of Technical Engineers, Archi- 

tects and Draftsmen’s Unions. Foster 
J. Pratt is president. 

It was back before World War I 
when the marine draftsmen and engi- 
neers employed by private shipbuilders 
and by the Navy Department first felt 
impelled to try to do something about 
their economic problems. Draftsmen 
employed by Uncle Sam had received 
no pay increases since the days of Pres- 
ident Grant. The only chance a man 
had to advance was when someone re- 
signed or died. The conditions in pri- 
vate shipyards were not much better. 

A few of the bolder draftsmen pro- 
posed the formation of an organization 
—an “ethical society.” A real labor 
union was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion! Why, they knew all about unions 
—from the newspapers! 

After several conferences the Ameri- 
can Society of Marine Draftsmen was 
born. Engraved membership certifi- 
cates were issued. Then a conven- 
tion was called. When the question 
of what to do about securing higher 
pay was raised, the chair ruled that 
no such question could be discussed 
—this was a professional society. The 
working draftsman, interested in im- 
proving his economic condition, real- 
ized that the namby-pamby society 
was not the answer. 

In April of 1917 the United States 
entered the war. The cost of living 
soared. The disparity between the 
pay of those in the shop trades and 
those in the drafting offices was ac- 
centuated. To add insult to injury, the 
yard workers received overtime rates 
for overtime work, while the draftsmen 
had-to work extra hours at straight 
time. 

In many of the shipyards around the 
country smail groups of draftsmen had 
been listening to trade union officials 
who urged them to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. Little 
draftsmen’s unions began to spring up. 

The established labor organizations 
called upon the government to adjust 
the wage rates in view of the increases 
in living costs. President Wilson named 
a three-man board and unions were 
invited to lay their case before it, 


When the draftsmen sought to be 
heard they were informed they were 
not entitled to testify because they were 
not organized in a national union. 
Thereupon the scattered local drafts- 
men’s unions petitioned the American 
Federation of Labor for a charter. On 
July 1, 1918, this charter was granted 
to the International Federation of 
Draftsmen’s Unions, The affiliation 


promptly paid substantial dividends, 

At the 1919 convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor a resolution 
proposing that the scope of the drafts. 
men’s organization be broadened was 
unanimously adopted. The name was 
changed to the International Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and Draftsmen’s Unions. 

It bears the same name today. 


President Pratt (center, front row) and members of Executive Board 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Victory Harvest 


66’ AY, MOM, the stuff in our gar- 

den is really okay,” declared 
Todd emphatically, passing his plate 
for another helping of beets from the 
victory garden. 

“T should say it is.’ Mrs. Carter 
smiled as she filled his plate. “Do you 
want more carrots too?” 

“Not now. Listen, Mom, how about 
Dad and me bringing in all the food 
that is ready to be used tonight and to- 
morrow so you and Amy and Tess 
can begin canning it?” 

“That’s okay by us. We’re ready to 
begin canning any time you bring in 
the vegetables,” Amy, the oldest of the 
three youngsters, chimed in. 

“How about it, Dad?” Todd asked, 
turning to his parent who was some- 
what absorbed in a side conversation 
with his younger daughter, Tess. She 
was busy relating to him some adven- 
ture of her day. Tess, wide-eyed and 
rosy, was only 10. Her days were 
full of excitement to her, and her great- 
est joy was in relating the happenings 
of each one to her father in the 
evening. 

“Yes? I didn’t hear what you were 
saying,” Mr. Carter replied, looking 
up at his son. 

“How about some harvesting ?” Todd 
asked. 

“Sure. 
night. 
too.” 

“Enough to can?” asked his wife. 

“Oh, yes. I expect there will be 
nearly three-quarters of a bushel of 
beets and as many beans. The string 
beans are plentiful. Let’s all go over 
to the garden and see how much we 
can get in before dark.” 

“Fine,” said Mrs. Carter. “I have 
two big baskets and two or three 


Let’s get the beets in to- 
Some of the beans are ready, 


smaller ones ready to go. You and the - 


children drive over, and I’ll hurry 
through the dishes and then walk over. 
It won’t take me long.” 

“No, let’s all help clear the table anc 





rush through the dishes and then drive 
over together,” put in Amy. 

Todd and his father collected the 
baskets and the garden implements 
they needed while the girls and their 
mother zipped through the dishes. In 
less than fifteen minutes they were 
backing out of the garage and on their 
way to the victory garden. 

It was after dark when they re- 
turned home with their cargo of vege- 
tables. Todd and Mr. Carter carried 
the baskets in and set them on the back 
porch where it would be convenient for 
Mother and the girls to get them in 
the morning. They were al! weary 
and went to bed early. 

By seven the next morning Mr. Car- 
ter was ready to leave for the factory, 
and Todd was already on his way to 
work. The women folk were busy get- 
ting breakfast out of the way and the 
kitchen cleared for action. By eight 
o’clock the Carter kitchen was warm 
with the sweet smell of cooking vege- 
tables, the steam of jars being sterilized 
and the bustle of the three putting up 
food for the winter. 

Tessie was sticking labels on the jars 
that were already filled, and Amy and 
her mother were wasting no time in fill- 
ing the hot jars as soon as they were 
ready. 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


By noon the kitchen table was filled 
with gleaming jars, and the old side 
table on the back porch had several 
rows on it. 

“My, I do feel proud!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Carter. 

“So do I,” declared Amy. 

“Me too,” said Tessie. “I got the 
labels on pretty well, I think.” 

That evening the family set out once 
more for their garden. Again they re- 
turned with baskets full, and the next 
morning found the Carter kitchen filled 
again with the steam and bustle of 
canning. When Todd and Mr. Carter 
returned from work they carried all 
the jars to the basement. 

As they sat on their porch in the 
twilight, Mr. Carter said, “Well, Todd, 
I want to congratulate you on your 
garden. You've done a good job, and 
certainly the women folk of the family 
have done well during the past couple 
of days. It was no easy job putting up 
all those vegetables, I’m sure.” 

“We couldn’t have done it without 
you, Daddy,” piped Tessie. “You were 
our inspirational.” 

“Inspiration, Tessie,” corrected 
Amy. 

“Inspiration then.” 

“T think it was pretty much a family 
affair,’ Mrs. Carter smiled. “We all 
did it together.” 

“What I was going to say is this,” 
Mr. Carter went on. “With all that 
food put away we'll have so much more 
money to invest in war bonds. And 
that means that my wages will go that 
much further toward helping to win 
the war.” 

“Ves, and it means !’ll have a better 
nourished family this winter,” said his 
wife. “It gives a mother a goo feel- 
ing to know her brood is well cared 
for.” 

“Tt makes a iather feel mighty good, 
too,” Mr. Carter said softly. 

“So,” said Tessie, “our victory gar- 
den helps win the victory.” 















COL. HOBBY PLEADS 
FOR MORE RECRUITS 


—Newspaper Headline. 


Why should Colonel Hobby have to PLEAD? Why 
should the heads of the other uniformed services 
for women have to PLEAD? This is every Ameri- 
can’s war. THIS IS YOUR WAR. If you are not 
doing essential war work, why not consider getting 
into the service? Many thousands of women are 
needed—needed right now. For-many weeks the 
Army has had more than 500,000 positions wait- 
ing for the WAC to fill. Whatever branch you 
join, whether you become a WAC, a WAVE, a 
SPAR or a WOMAN MARINE, you help shorten 
the war. In Britain nine out of ten unmarried 
women between the ages of 19 and 45 are in the 
uniformed forces, munitions factories or essential 
war work. The British women have responded 
to their country’s call. Today YOUR country calls 
upon YOU. What are you going to do about it? 
Are you going to do your part to help win the 
war? Or are you going to let someone else do it? 
Millions of American young men are in uniform. 
Isn’t it your country as much as theirs? Of course 
it is. Visit your local recruiting station TODAY! 
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Man or Woman, Your Uncle Sam Expects You to Do Your Bit 
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